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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
8vo. Vol. II. Boone. 


WE are enabled to indulge our readers with a 
few, but we trust interesting, extracts from 
the second volume of Lieutenant-Colonel Na- 
pier’s History of the Peninsular. War, and 
whieh: will not be published till towards the 
end of the ensuing week. 

The first volume closed with the death of 
Sir John Moore and the retreat from Coruiia ; 
the one before us opens with ‘a brief political 
digression on the state of public opinion in 
Great Britain when apprised of this disaster. 
In, a former review we recorded our dissent 
from the political opinions of the gallant au- 
thor; nor’should we again have paused to no- 
tite them, were it not for his unceasing—we 
had almost said ly—animosity to one 
who, unhappily for the welfare of this country 
and its literature, is no more: we should have 
thought that the correcting influence of time 
had done its work; but we have seldom wit- 
nessed, in the most excited periods, a stronger 
indulgence of acrimonious feeling than in the 

ing extract 


“The effect produced in England by the 
unfortunate issue of Sir John Moore’s cam- 
paign, was not proportionable to the import- 
ance of the subject. The people, trained to 
party politics, and possessing no real power to 
rebuke the folly of the cabinet, regarded dis- 
asters and triumphs with factious rather than 
with national feelings; and it was alike easy 
to draw the public attention from affairs of 
weight, and to fix it upon matters of little mo- 
ment. In the beginning of 1809 the Duke of 
York’s conduct being impeached, a parlia- 
mentary investigation followed; and to drag 
the private frailties of that prince before the 
world, was t essential to the welfare of 
the eonntry, when the incapacity which had 
cause England and Spain to mourn in tears 
of bloo# was left unprobed. An insular people 
only, who are protected by their situation 
from the worst evils of war, may suffer them- 
selves to be thus deluded; but if an unfor- 
tunate campaign were to bring a devastating 
enemy into the heart of the country, the he- 
nour of a general, and the whole military 
Pdlicy of the cabinet, would no longer be con- 
i as mere subjects for the exercise of a 
vile sophist’s talents for misrepresentation. It 
is true that the ill suecess of the British arms 
was a topic upon which many orators in both 

of parliament expatiated with great 
eloquence ; but the discussions were chiefly 
remarkable as examples of acute debating, 
without any knowledge of facts. The oppo- 
sition , eager to criminate the govern- 





-Ment, exaggerated. the loss and distress of the 


retreat ; and comprehending neither the move- 
ments nor the motives of Sir John Moore, 
urged several untenable accusations against 
their adversaries. The ministers, disunited by 
personal feeli did not all adopt the same 
ground of defence. Lord Castlereagh and 
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Lord Liverpool, passing over the errors of the 
cabinet, by which the general had been left 
only a choice of difficulties, asserted, and truly, 
that the advantages derived from the advance 
to Sahagun more than compensated for the 
losses in the subsequent retreat. Both those 
statesmen paid an honourable tribute to the 
merits of the commander; but Mr. Canning, 
unscrupulously resolute to screen Mr. Frere, 
assented to all the erroneous statements of the 
opposition, and endeavoured with malignant 
dexterity to convert them into eharges against 
the fallen general. Sir John Moore was, he 
said, answerable for the events of the cam- 
paign, whether the operations were glorious or 
distressful—whether to be admired or deplored, 
they were his own—for he had kept the minis- 
ters ignorant of his proceedings. Being pressed 
closely on that point by Mr. C. Hutchinson, 
Mr. Canning repeated this assertion. Not long 
afterwards, Sir John Moore’s letterg,,.written 
almost daily, and furnishing exact and copious 
information of all that was passing in the 
Peninsula, were laid before the house.”’ 

The injustice and cruelty of these observa- 
tions, and coming from such a source, ap- 
peared to us, prima facie, worthy of confuta- 
tion ; but the gallant colonel has himself hap- 
pily saved us from the toil of reference to par- 
liamentary reports, by a little sentence, which 
appears to us of easy and felicitous application 
to himself: it is from page 104, speaking of 
Marshal St. Cyr, and as follows: “* The inju- 
rious force with which personal feelings act upon 
the judgment is well known, or it might excite 
wonder that so good a writer and so able a sol- 
dier should ad: such fallacies.” How Mr. 
Canning thought and expressed himself on the 
subject of Sir John Moore’s campaign, may be 
gathered from the following brief quotations of 
his parliamentary language, which chance has 
this moment laid our hands upon: he said, 
‘* For himself; as a humble individual of the go- 
vernment, and having a share in these trans- 
actions, the recollection would be a source of 
gratification which he should carry with him 
to the grave. 
Spain, we had left that country with fresh 
Jaurels blooming upon our brows ; and what- 
ever failure there had been, upon the whole, 
might be repaired.”” Again, in a subsequent 
debate, Mr. Canning declared, ‘ that, con- 
sidering Sir John Moore’s advance in a. mili- 
tary point, in his poor judgment he could 
not but think it a wise measure; but in every 
view which ennobles military objects by exalt- 
ing military character, he was sure it was so.” 

To the military History of the Peninsular 
War we have no hesitation in affixing the im- 
press of unreserved approbation: seldom have 
we risen from the perusal of a volume which 
has afforded us so much satisfaction. The au- 
thor’s faculty of description is admirable ; we 
are possessed at once with his meaning, and 
almost seem to behold the movement of the 
troops, to be acquainted with the locale of the 
country, to feel the certaminis gaudia, and 
enter with all the soldier’s earnestness into his 
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2 er ee 
observations on the strategy of the different 


commanders, and in general close with the 
conclusiveness of his arg ts on the conduet 
of these ever-memorable campaigns. The ar- 
rangement is clear and perspicuous ; the style 
and language, though peculiar, and perhaps 
sometimes bordering on affectation, come upon 
us with a freshness which in this book-making 
and book-mending age is quite delightful. The 
want ofa national military classic, which might 
be placed in the hands of our English youth 
destined for the profession of arms, and which 
the wars of Marlborough and Eugene afforded 
so splendid an opportunity of furnishing, has 
long been felt ; and this gap in the literature 
of the country is, we think, by the present 
publication, on the eve of being satisfactorily 
filled up. To officers of all ranks, from the subal. 
tern to the commander, in garrison or in camp, 
these volumes should be a constant companion. 
Lieut.-Col. Napier pursues his way boldly and 
fearlessly, sparing neither friend nor foe; and 
perhaps some may deem his pen as keen, if 
not as polished, as his sword, and be led to 
fight their battles o’er again. To the world at 
large we recommend a perusal ; and we are quite 
sure, that, when they become acquainted with 
the deep attainments of science, and the genius, 
requisite for those who follow the professidn of 
arms, they will divest themselves of any lin- 
gering prejudice, and bestow their unqualified 
admiration on the British army. 

The oft-repeated tale of Zaragoza’s fall, 
which we select for our extract, is delineated 
simply as a military exploit, and, stripped of 
the trappings of the chronicler’s fancy, be. 
comes a subject of novel interest and reflec. 
tion. 

‘¢ The war being now carried into the streets 
of Zaragoza, the sound of the alarm-bell was 
heard over all quarters of the city; and the 
people, assembling in crowds, filled the houses 
nearest to the lodgements made by the French. 
Additional traverses and barricadoes were.con- 
structed across the principal streets; mines 
were prepared in the more open 3 and 
communicatiens from house to house were 
multiplied, until they formed a vast laby- 
rinth, of which the intricate windings were 
only to be traced by the weapons and the dead 
bodies of the defenders. The members’ of the 
junta, become more powerful from the cessa- 
tion of regular warfare, with redoubled ac- 
tivity and energy urged the defence, ‘but in- 
creased the horrors of the siege by a ferocity 
pushed to the very verge of frenzy. Every 
person, without regard to rank or age, who 
excited the suspicions of these furious men, ae 
of those immediately about them, was instantly 
put to death; and amidst the noble bulwarks 
of war a horrid array of gibbets was to be seen, 
on which crowds of wretches were suspendéd 
each night, because their courage had sunk 
beneath the accumulating dangers of their 
situation, or because some doubtful expression 
or gesture of distress had beén: misconstrued 
by their barbarous chiefs. From the heights 








of the walls which he had conquered, Marshal 
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Lasnes contemplated this terrific scene; and 
judging that men so passionate and so pre- 
pared could not be prudently encountered in 
open battle, he,resolved to proceed by the slow, 
but certain process of the mattock and the 
mine: and this was also in unison with the 
emperor’s instructions. Hence from the 29th 
of January to the 2d of February, the efforts 
of the French were directed to the enlarge- 
ment of their lodgements on the walls; and 
they succeeded, after much severe fighting and 
several explosions, in working forward through 
the nearest houses ; but at the same time they 
had to sustain many counter-assaults from the 
Spaniards i aes exceedingly fierce, 
made by a friar on the Capuchins’ convent of 
the Trinity. It has been already observed 
that the crossing of the large streets divided 
the town into certain small districts, or islands 
of houses. ‘To gain possession of these, it was 
necessary not only to mine, but to fight for 
each house. To cross the large intersecting 
streets, it was indispensable to construct tra- 
verses above, or to work by under-ground gal- 
leries; because a battery raked each street, 
and each house was defended by a garrison 
that, generally speaking, had only the option 
of repelling the enemy in front or dying on the 
gibbet erected behind. But as long as the 
convents and churches remained in possession 
of the Spaniards, the progress of the French 
among the islands of small houses was of little 
advantage to them, because the large isons 
in the greater buildings enabled the defenders 
not only to make continual and successful 
sallies, bus also to countermine their ene- 
mies, whose superior skill in that kind of 
warfare was often frustrated by the numbers 
and persevering energy of the besieged. To 
overcome these obstacles, the breaching bat- 
teries opposite the fourth front fired upon the 
convents of Saint Augustin and Saint Monica, 
and the latter was assaulted on the 3lst of 
January. At the same time a part of the wall 
in onethes direction being thrown down by a 
petard, a body of the besiegers poured in, and 
taking the main breach in rear, cleared not 
only the convent but several houses around it. 
- TheSpaniards, undismayed, immediately open- 
ed a gallery from St. Augustin and worked a 
mine under St. Monica; but at the moment of 
its being charged, the French discovered and 
stifled the miners. The lst of February, the 
breach in St. Augustin also became practicable, 
and the attention of the besieged being drawn 
to that side, the French sprung a mine which 
they had carried under the wall from the side 
of St. Monica, and immediately entered by the 
opening. The Spaniards thus unexpectedly 
. taken in the rear, were thrown into confusion, 
and driven out with little difficulty. They, 
however, rallied in a few hours after, and at. 
tempted to retake the structure, ‘but without 
success; and the besiegers, animated by this 
advantage, broke into the neighbouring houses, 
and, at one push, carried so many as to arrive 
at the point where the street called the Que- 
mada joined the Cosso, or public walk. The 
besieged rallied, however, at the last house of 
the Quemada, and renewed the combat with so 
much fury, that the French were beaten from 
the greatest part of the houses they had taken, 
and suffered a loss of above a hundred men. 
On the side of San Engracia a contest still 
more severe took place; the houses in the vici- 
nity were blown up; but the Spaniards fought 
so obstinately for the ruins, that the Polish 
troops were scarcely able to make good their 
lodgement—although two successive and power- 


afnumber of the defenders. The experience of 
these attacks induced a change in the mode of 
fighting on both sides. Hitherto, the play of 
the French mines had reduced the houses to 
ruins, and thus the soldiers were exposed com- 
pletely to the fire from the next Spanish posts. 
The engineers, therefore, diminished the quan- 
tity of powder, that the interior only might 
fall and the outward walls stand; and this 
method was found successful. Hereupon, the 
Spaniards, with ready ingenuity, saturated the 
timbers and planks of the houses with rosin 
and pitch, and setting fire to those which could 
no longer be maintained, interposed a burning 
barrier, which often delayed the assailants for 
two days, and always prevented them from 
pushing their successes during the confusion 
that necessarily followed the bursting of the 
mines. The fighting was, however, incessant ; 
a constant bombardment, the explosion of 
mines, the crash of falling buildings, clamorous 
shouts, and the continued echo of musketry, 
deafened the ear, while volumes of smoke and 
dust clouded the atmosphere, and lowered con- 
tinually over the heads of the combatants, as, 
hour by hour, the French, with a terrible per. 
severance, pushed forward their approaches to 
the heart of the miserable but glorious city.” 

After further details, the wretched city falls: 
and the following observations occur :— 

‘© 1. When the other events of the Spanish 
war shall be lost in the obscurity of time, or 
only traced by disconnected fragments, the 
story of Zaragoza, like some ancient triumphal 
pillar standing amidst ruins, will tell a tale of 
past glory; and already men point to the 
heroic city, and call her Spain, as if her spirit 
were common to the whole nation: yet it was 
not so, nor was the defence of Zaragoza itself 
the effect of unalloyed virtue. It was not pa- 
triotism, nor was it courage, nor skill, nor for- 
titude, nor a system of terror; but all these 
combined under peculiar circumstances, that 
upheld the defence: and this combination, and 
how it was brought about, should be well con- 
sidered ; because it is not so much by catching 
at the leading resemblances, as by studying the 
differences of great affairs, that the exploits of 
one age can be made to serve as models for an- 
other. 2. The defence of Zaragoza may be 
examined under two points of view—as an iso- 
lated event, and as a transaction bearing on 
the general struggle in the Peninsula. With 
respect to the latter, it was a manifest proof, 
that neither the Spanish people nor the govern. 
ment partook of the Zaragozan energy. For 
it would be absurd to suppose, that in the 
midst of eleven millions of people, animated by 
an ardent enthusiasm, fifty thousand armed 
men could for two months be besieged, shut in, 
destroyed, they and their works, houses, and 
bodies, mingled in one terrible ruin, by less 
than thirty-five thousand adversaries, and that 
without one effort being made to save them! 
Deprive the transaction of its dazzling colours, 
and the simple outline comes to this: Thirty- 
five thousand French, in the midst of insurrec- 
tions, in despite of a combination of circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable to the defence, 
reduced fifty thousand of the bravest and most 
energetic men in Spain. It is true, the latter 
suffered nobly; but was their example imi- 
tated? Gerona, indeed, although less cele. 
brated, rivalled, and perhaps more than rival- 
led, the glory of Zaragoza; but elsewhere her 
fate spoke, not trumpet-tongued to arouse, but 
with a wailing voice, that carried dismay to 
the heart of the nation. 3. As an isolated 
transaction, the siege of Zaragoza is very re- 
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markable; but it would be a great error to 
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suppose that any town, the inhabitants of 
which were equally resolute, might be as well 
defended. Fortitude and bravery will do much; 
but the combinations of science are not to be 
defied with impunity. There are no miracles 
in war! If the houses of Zaragoza had not 
been nearly incombustible, the bombardment 
alone would have caused the besieged to sur. 
render, or to perish with their flaming city, 
4. That the advantage offered by the peculiar 
structure of the houses, and the number of the 
convents and churches, was ably seized by the 
Spaniards, is beyond doubt. General Rogniat, 
Lacoste’s successor, indeed, treats his oppo. 
nents’ skill in fortification with contempt; but 
Colonel San Genis’ talents are not to be judged 
of by the faulty construction of a few out. 
works, at a time when he was under the con. 
trol of a disorderly and ferocious mob. He 
knew how to adapt his system of defence to 
the circumstances of the moment; and no 
stronger proof of real genius can be given. 
* Do not consult me about a capitulation,’ was 
his common expression: ‘ J shall never be of 
opinion that Zaragoza can make no further de. 
fence.’ But neither the talents of San Genis, 
nor the construction of the houses, would have 
availed, if the people within had not been of 
a temper adequate to the occasion; and to 
trace the passions by which they were animated 
to their true causes, is a proper subject for his. 
torical and military research. 5. That they 
did not possess any superior courage is evident 
from the facts, that the besieged, although 
twice the number of the besiegers, never made 
any serious impression by their sallies, and 
that they were unable to defend the breaches. 
In large masses, the standard of courage which 
is established by discipline may be often inferior 
to that produced by fanaticism, or any other 
peculiar excitement ; but the latter never lasts 
long, neither is it equable, because men are of 
different susceptibility, following their physical 
and mental conformation. Hence a system of 
terror has always been the resource of those 
leaders who, engaged in great undertakings, 
have been unable to recur to discipline. En- 
thusiasm stalked in front of their bands, but 
punishment brought up the rear; and Zara. 
goza was no exception to this practice. 6. It 
may be said, that the majority of the besieged 
not being animated by any peculiar fury, a 
system of terror could not be carried to any 
great length ; but a close examination explains 
this seeming mystery. The defenders were 
composed of three distinct parties,—the regular 
troops, the peasantry from the country, and 
the citizens; but the citizens, who had most 
to lose, were naturally the fiercest, and, aecord- 
ingly, amongst them, the system of terror was 
generated. The peasantry followed the exam- 
ple, as all ignorant men, under no regular con- 
trol, will do; the soldiers meddled but little in 
the interior arrangements, and the division of 
the town into islands of posts rendered it per- 
fectly feasible for violent persons, already pos- 
sessed of authority, to follow the bent of their 
inclinations: there was no want of men, and 
the garrison of each island found it their own 
interest to keep those in front of them to their 
posts, that the danger might be the longer 
staved off from themselves. 7. Palafox was 
only the nominal chief of Zaragoza; the lau- 
rels gathered in both sieges should adorn ple- 
beian brows, but those laurels dripped with 
kindred as well as foreign blood. The energy 
of the real chiefs, and the cause in which that 
energy was exerted, may be admired ; the acts 
perpetrated by this ruling band were, in them- 








selves, atrocious; and Palafox, although un- 
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able to arrest their savage proceedings, can 
daim but: little credit for his own conduct. 
For more than a month preceding the surren- 
der, he never came forth of a vaulted building, 
which was impervious to shells, and in which, 
there is too much reason to believe, he and 
others, of both sexes, lived in a state of sensu- 
ality, forming a disgusting contrast to the 
wretchedness that surrounded them. Odserva- 
tions on the French Operations.—1. Before the 
arrival of Marshal Lasnes, the operations were 
conducted with little vigour. The want of 
unity, as to time, in the double attack of the 
Monte Torrero and the suburb, was a flagrant 
subse- 
quent activity; but after the arrival of that 
marshal, the siege was pursued with singular 
intrepidity and firmness. General Rogniat ap- 
pears to disapprove of Suchet’s division having 
been sent to Calatayud; yet it seems to have 
been a judicious measure, inasmuch as it was 
hecessary,—first, to protect the line of corre- 
spondence with Madrid; secondly, to have a 

at hand, lest the Duke of Infantado 
should quit Cuenga, and throw himself into 
the Guadalaxara district, a movement that 
would have been extremely embarrassing to the 
king. Suchet’s division, while at Calatayud, 
fulfilled these objects, without losing the power 
of succouring Tudela, or, by a march on the 
side of Daroca, of intercepting the Duke of 
Infantado if he attempted to raise the siege of 
Zaragoza; but when the Spanish army at Cu- 
enga was directed on Ucles, and: that of the 
Marquess of Lazan was gathering strength on 
the left bank of the Ebro, it was undoubtedly 
proper to recall Suchet. 2. It may uot be mis- 
placed here to point out the errors of Infan- 
tado’s operations. If, instead of bringing on 
a battle with the first corps, he had marched 
to the Ebro, established his depdts and places 
of arms at Mequinenza and Lerida, opened a 
communication with Murcia, Valencia, and 
Catalonia, and joined the Marquess of Lazan’s 
troops to his own, he might have formed an 
entrenched camp in the Sierra de Alcubierre, 
and from thence have carried on a methodical 
war with, at least, twenty-five thousand regu- 
lar troops; the insurrections on the French 
flanks and line of eommunication with Pampe- 
luna would then have become formidable; and 
in this situation, having the fortresses of Cata- 
lonia behind him, with activity and prudence 
he. might have raised the siege.” 

We have only, in conclusion, to express our 
regret that the strong way in which the author 
allows himself to speak of others, (such as 
‘Marshal Beresford, Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr. 
Frere; &c. &c.) seems calculated to excite 
angry feelings, and bring his labours, if not 
himself, into vexatious question. 





Adra; or, the Peruvians. By the Author of 
“ the Ruined City.” 

THERE are some sweet descriptions some 
passages of touching pathos; but, as a whole, 
we do not. think the Peruvians equal to the 
Ruined City; and this we ascribe to the choice 
of subject: the great charm of poetry is asso- 
ciation—the lute it sweeps is that of memory, 
and a thousand feelings leap up, like living 
waters, at the very mention of Greece, which 
have no affinity with the shores of Peru. The 
fearful scene of crime and bloodshed attendant 
on the conquest of America is too uniformly 
painful; it wants the relief of moral excellence 
aid of sentiment ; and thus the most beautiful 
passages of Adra are those which have the least 
relation to their subject. The following is a 
touch of true poetry, speaking of lovee 


‘A werae. that refines his will— 
A touch of angel and of Eden still:” 


We like the next much :— 


“ Feels the full Dlesing a good God designed, 
‘eels the ful a » 
When to his strayed and erring flock he left 
Love, the best gift, of Paradise bereft— 
Touch of that attribute whereby his will 
Created, blessed, redeems, protects us still. 
Sweet, in the flush of joy, in hope’s smile sweet, 
With those we love, the coming hours to greet ! 
Sweet with the loved, when through time’s wastes we 


stray, 
To look on things that were, though past away, 
And call on memory, with reflection bright, 
To gild the gone with grand and moonlike light, 
*Tis sweet to stand where past and future meet, 
With hearts attuned, and bid the moments fleet 
But as they’ve fled; and, thankful, to the skies 
Raise up in gratitude commutual eyes: 
But when love comes in sorrow, to divide 
Woes whose approach dim man must blind abide, 
Then, then, it proves the blessing it was given, 
And points the full beneficence of Heaven.” 
We have praised the descriptions—to one of 
them belong the ensuing lines :— 

** There is a hue, a soft and mellowing shade, 
Steals o’er the forest, and embrowns the glade, 
Long ere the rugged hand of winter drear 
Tears from the wither’d branch its garment sear: 
Scarce shalt thou see it on the yellowing edge 
Of each green leaf; and yet the certain pledge 
Is there, that the year’s youth is past, 

And cold decrepitude is coming fast. 

Its of bright things fading, and of light 
Shrinking away in the dark arms of night ; 

It shadows forth man’s ever-withering state, 
With dim prophetic comment on his fate; 

1t counsels hope—since things that fade on earth, 
Light, seasons, flowers, all know a second birth.” 


We think we leave our readers under favour- 
able impressions; and have only ourselves to 
add the more mechanical praise of good versifi- 
cation: Mr. James’s metre is as polished as it 
is musical. 





The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
Vol. IIT. Part I... The Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties ; illustrated by Anecdotes. 
London, 1829. C. Knight. 

THouGu we have expressed much approbation 
of this work as it has proceeded from the press, 
and enriched our columns by extracts from it 
when these fell readily within the scope of our 
own publication, we are free to say that the 
present Part meets with a still higher share of 
our applause than any of its predecessors,— 
amusing and instructive though they have 
been. But the end proposed by this little 
volume, and the means by which it is enforced, 
meet equally with our entire concurrence. To 
make the reader in love with knowledge for its 
own sake—to encourage its cultivation by 
eminent examples—and to exalt the pursuit 
above the debasing idea that it is followed for 
what may be its worth ina mere worldly sense, 
are laudable and beneficial objects. And the 
book which impresses them on the public mind 
with spirit, taste, and judgment, as this does, 
is most deserving of encouragement and popu- 
larity. It has our warmest good wishes. 

“Weare about to select,”’ says the editor, 
“ from the records of philosophy, literature, 
and art, in all ages and countries, a body of 
examples, to shew how the most unpropitious 
circumstances have been unable to conquer an 
ardent desire for the acquisition of knowledge. 
Every man has difficulties to encounter in this 
pursuit ; and therefore every man is interested 
in learning what are the real hindrances which 
have opposed themselves to the progress of 
some of the most distinguished persons, and how 
those obstacles have been surmounted.” 

And the example of a hundred distinguished 
individuals is brought into notice, under cir- 
cumstances all well calculated to illustrate this 
design, and at the same time making a chapter 
of very amusing anecdote. We. quote almost 





at random, 





“ The late Professor Heyne, of Gottingen, 
was one of the greatest classical scholars of his 
own or of any age; and during his latter days 
enjoyed a degree of distinction, both in his 
own country and throughout Europe, of which 
scarcely any contemporary name, in the same 
department of literature, could boast. Yet he 
had spent the first thirty-two or thirty-three 
years of his life, not only in obscurity, but in 
an almost incessant struggle with the most 
depressing poverty. He had been born, indeed, 
amidst the miseries of the lowest indigence, 
his father being a poor weaver, with a large 
family, for whom his best exertions were often 
unable to provide bread. In the ‘ Memoirs of 
his own Life,’ Heyne says, ‘ Want was the 
earliest companion of my childhood. I well 
remember the painful impressions made on my 
mind by witnessing the distress of my mother 
when without food for her children. How 
often have I seen her, on a Saturday evening, 
weeping and wringing her hands, as she re. 
turned home from an unsuccessful effort to sell 
the goods which the daily and nightly toil of 
my father had manufactured!’ His parents 
sent him to a child’s school in the suburbs of 
the small town of Chemnitz, in Saxony, where 
they lived; and he soon exhibited an un- 
common desire of acquiring information. He 
made so rapid a progress in the humble 
branches of knowledge taught in the school, 
that, before he had completed his tenth year, 
he was paying a portion of his school fees by 
teaching a little girl, the daughter of a wealthy 
neighbour, to read and write. Having learned 
every thing comprised in the usual course of 
the school, he felt a strong desire to learn 
Latin. A son of the schoolmaster, who had 
studied at Leipsic, was willing to teach him at 
the rate of four-pence a week; but the dif- 
ficulty of paying so large a fee seemed quite 
insurmountable. One day he was sent to his 
godfather, who was a baker in pretty good 
circumstances, for a loaf. As he went along, 
he pondered sorrowfully on this great object of 
his wishes, and entered the shop in tears. 
The good-tempered baker, on learning the 
cause of his grief, undertook to pay the re. 
quired fee for him; at which, Heyne tells us, 
he was perfectly intoxicated with joy; and as 
he ran, all tagged and barefoot, through the 
streets, tossing the Joaf in the air, it slipped 
from his hands and rolled into the gutter. 
This accident, and a sharp reprimand from his 
parents, who could ill afford such a loss, 
brought him to his senses. He continued his 
lessons for about two years, when his teacher 
acknowledged that he had taught him all he 
himself knew. At this time, his father. was 
anxious that he should adopt some trade, but 
Heyne felt an invincible desire to pursue his 
literary education; and it was fortunate for 
the world that he was at this period of his life 
furnished with the means of following the 
course of his inclination. He had another 
godfather, who was a clergyman in the neigh- 
bourhood; and this person, upon receiving 
the most flattering accounts of Heyne from his 
last master, agreed to be at the expense of 
sending him to the principal seminary of his 
native town of Chemnitz. His new patron, 
however, although a well-endowed churchman, 
doled out his bounty with most. scrupulous 
parsimony ; and Heyne, without the neces 
books of his own, was often obliged to borrow 
those of his companions, and to copy them 
over for his own use. At last he obtained the 
situation of tutor, to the son of, one .of. the 
citizens; and this for a short time rendered 
his condition more comfortable. But the 
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a 
period was come when, if he was to proceed: in 
the career he had chosen, it was necessary for 
him to enter the university; and he resolved 
to go to Leipsic. He arrived in that city 
accordingly with only two florins. (about four 
shillings) in his pocket, and nothing more to 
depend upon, except the small assistance he 
might receive from his godfather, who had 
promised to continue his bounty. He had to 
wait so long, however, for his expected supplies 
from this source, which came accompanied 
with much grudging and reproach when the 
did make their appearance, that, destitute bot 
of money and books, he would even have been 
without bread too, had it not been for the 
compassion of the maid-servant of the house 
where he lodged. What sustained his courage 
in these circumstances (we here use his own 
words) was neither ambition nor presumption, 
nor even the hope of. one day taking his place 
among the learned. The stimulus that in- 
cessantly spurred him on was the feeling of 
the humiliation of his condition — the shame 
with which he shrunk from the thought. of 
that degradation which the want of a good 
education would impose upon him — above all, 
the determined resolution of battling cou- 
rageously with fortune. He was. resolved to 
try, he said, whether, although she had thrown 
him among the dust, he should not be able to 
rise up by his own efforts. His ardour for 
study only grew the greater as his difficulties 
increased. For six months he only allowed 
himself two nights’ sleep in the week; and 
yet all the while his godfather scarcely ever 
wrote to him but to inveigh against his indo- 
lence,—often actually addressing his letters on 
the outside, ‘ 70 M. Heyne, Idler, at Leipsic.’ 
In the mean time, while his distress was every 
day becoming more intolerable, he was offered, 
by one of the professors, the situation of tutor 
in a family at. Magdeburg. Desirable as the 
appointment would have been in every other 
respect, it would have removed him from the 
seene of his studies ; and he declined it. . He 
resolved rather to remain in the midst of all 
his miseries at Leipsic. He was, however, in 
a few weeks after, recompensed for this noble 
sacrifice, by procuring, through the recom- 
mendation of the same professor, a situation 
similar to the one he had refused, in the uni- 
versity town. This, of course, relieved for a time 
his pecuniary wants; but still the ardour with 
which he pursued his studies contihued so 
eat, that it at last brought on a dangerous 
illness, which obliged him to resign his situa- 
tion, and very soon completely exhausted his 
trifling resources; so that on his recovery he 
found himself as poor and destitute as ever. 
In this extremity, a copy of Latin verses which 
he had written having attracted the attention 
of one of the Saxon ministers, he was induced, 
by she advice of his friends, to set out for the 
court at Dresden, where it was expected this 
high patronage would make his fortune; but 
he was doomed only to new disappointments. 
After having borrowed money to pay the ex. 
penses of his journey, all he obtained from the 
courtier was a few vague promises, which 
ended in nothing. He was obliged eventually, 
after having sold his books, to accept the place 
of copyist in the library of the Count de Bruhl, 
at the miserable annual salary of one hundred 
crowns (about 17/. sterling)—a sum which, 
even in that cheap country, was scarcely suffi- 
cient to keep him from perishing of hunger. 
However, with his industrious habits, he found 
time, beside performing the duties of his situa- 
tion, to do a little work for the booksellers. 
He first translated a French romance, for 








which he was paid twenty crowns. For a 
learned and excellent edition which he pre- 
pared of the Latin poet Tibullus, he received, 
in successive payments, one hundred crowns, 
with which he discharged the debts he had 
contracted at Leipsic. In this way he contrived 
to exist for a few years, all the while studying 
hard, and thinking himself amply compensated 
for the hardships of his lot, by the apportunities 
he had of pursuing his favourite researches, in 
a city so rich in collections of books and anti- 
quities as Dresden. After he had held his si- 
tuation in the library for above two years, his 
salary was doubled; but before he derived any 
benefit from the augmentation, the Seven Years’ 
War had commenced. Saxony was overrun 
by the forces of Frederick the Great, and 
» Miner 4 place, and the library itself to which 
it was attached, were swept away at the same 
time. He was obliged to fly from Dresden, 
and wandered about for a long time without 
any employment. At last he was received into 
a family at Wittenberg; but in a short time 
the progress of the war drove him from this 
asylum also, and he returned to Dresden, where 
he still had a few articles of furniture, which 
he had purchased with the little money he 
saved while he held his place in the library. 
He arrived just in time to witness the bombard- 
ment of that capital, in the conflagration of 
which his furniture perished, as well as some 
property which he had brought with him from 
Wittenberg, . belonging to a lady, one of the 
family in whose house he lived, for whom he 
had formed an attachment during his residence 
there. Thus left, both of them, without a 
shilling, the young persons nevertheless de- 
termined to share each other’s destiny, and 
they were accordingly united. By the exertions 
of some.common friends, a retreat -was procured 
for Heyne and his wife in the establishment of 
a M. de Leoben, where he spent some years, 
during which his time was chiefly occupied in 
the management of that gentleman’s property. 
At last, at the general peace in 1763, he re- 
turned to Dresden; and here ended his hard 
fortunes.’ Some time before his arrival in that 
city, the professorship of eloquence in the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen had become vacant by the 
death of the celebrated John Mathias Gesner. 
The chair had been offered, in the first in- 
stance, to David Ruhnken, one of the first 
scholars of the age, who declined, however, to 
leave the University of Leyden, where he had 
lately succeeded the eminent Hemsterhuys as 
professor of Greek. Fortunately, however, 
for Heyne, Ruhnken was one of the few to 
whom his edition of Tibullus, and another of 
Epictetus, which he had published shortly 
after, had made his obscure name and great 
merits known; and with a generous anxiety 
to befriend one whom he considered to be so 
deserving, he ventured, of his own accord, to 
recommend him to the Hanoverian minister as 
the fittest person he could mention for the 
vacant office. Such a testimony from Ruhnken 
was at once the most honourable and the most 
efficient patronage Heyne could have had. He 
was immediately nominated to the professor- 
ship; although so little known, that it was 
with considerable difficulty he was found. He 
held this appointment for nearly fifty years; 
in the course of which, as we have already re- 
marked, he may be said, by his successive 
publications, and the attraction of his lectures, 
to have placed himself nearly at the head of the 
classical scholars of his age; while he was at 
the same time loved and venerated as a father, 
not “pf by his numerous pupils, but by all 
ranks of his fellow-citizens, who, on bi 
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in 1812, felt that their University and city had 
lost what had been for half a century its chief 
distinction.” 

Among the memoirs of. self-educated men, 
the notice of Thomas Simpson, the celebrated 
mathematician, is peculiarly striking ; and the 
following is a fitting sequel : 

‘* We have remarked that the book from 
which Simpson acquired his first knowledge of 
fluxions was a work by Edmund Stone. Stone 
affords us another instance of a self-educated 
mathematician. Neither the place nor the 
time of his birth is exactly known; but he 
was probably a native of Argyleshire, and 
born a few years before the close of the seven. 
teenth century. He is spoken of as having 
reached an advanced age in 1760, and he died 
in 1768. The only account we have of his 
early life is contained in a letter, which is to 
be found prefixed to a French translation of 
one of his works, from his contemporary, the 
Chevalier Ramsay, who knew him. His fa. 
ther, Ramsay tells us, was gardener to the 
Duke of Argyle, who, walking one day in his 
garden, observed a Latin copy of Newton’s 
* Principia’ lying on the grass; and thinking 
it had been brought from his own library, 
called some one to carry it back to its place, 
* Upon this,’ (the narrative proceeds,) ‘ Stone, 
who was then in his eighteenth year, claimed 
the book as his own. ‘ Yours?’ replied the 
duke; ‘do you understand geometry, La 
and Newton?’ ‘I know a Tittle of ar 
replied the young man. The duke was sur- 
prised; and, having a taste for the sciences, 
he entered into conversation with the young 
mathematician. .He asked him several ques. 
tions, and was astonished at the force, the’ ac- 
curacy, and the candour, of his answers. ‘ But 
how,’ said the duke, ‘ came you by the know. 


servant taught me ten years since to read, 
Does one need to know any thing more than 
the twenty-four letters, in order to learn ev 
thing else that one wishes?’ The duke’s cu- 
riosity redoubled: he sat down on a bank, 
and requested a detail of the whole process by 
which he had become so learned. ‘ I first 
learned to read,’ said Stone; ‘ the masons 
were then at work upon your house. I ap. 
proached them one day, and observed that the 
architect used a rule and compasses, and that 
he made calculations. I inquired what might 
be the meaning and use of these things, and I 
was informed. that there was a science called 
arithmetic. I purchased a book of arithmetic, 
and I learned it. I was told there was another 
science called geometry ; I bought the neces. 
sary books, and I learned geometry. By 
reading, I found that there were food books 
in these two sciences in Latin; I bought a 
dictionary, and I learned Latin. I under. 
stood, also, that there were good books of the 
same kind in French ; I bought a dictionary, 
and I learned French. And this, my lord, is 
what I have done: it seems to me that we 
may learn every thing when we know the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet.’ ” 
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able gratification from Mr. Everest’s volume. 
The ingenious author left London on the Ist 
of May (1827), in a Norwegian merchant ves- 
sel, commanded by a little captain, who had 
not seen much of England, but “ quite enough, 
as he thought, to give a very good opinion on 
it He had rambled through some streets in 
the neighbourhood of the Tower, and was sa- 
tisfied that the English ladies were very dirty 
and immodest. There were, however, some 
points that counterbalanced these disadvan- 
tages. He had been to Greenwich fair; Green- 
wich fair was delightful: there was nothing 
like it in Norway.” 

So much is the coast of Norway indented by 
creeks, that the eye cannot trace their various 
entrances, and ships seem to steer directly 
for the breakers. 

Tt almost alarmed us,” says Mr. E, “ to 
find ourselves in a large ship, winding at full 
sailamong the rocks (of the Glommen), which 
were so near occasionally, that we fancied we 
might have leapt on shore. We could at any 
time have held a conversation with a person 
there. In this manner we proceeded five or six 
miles.”’ 

Some former traveller declares, that a nor- 
thern town reminded him of a parcel of large 
deal:‘boxes huddled together: and this descrip- 
tion our author thinks perfectly applicable to 
the Forstadt, or sea-port of Frederickstadt ; 
although he found, on approaching the place, 
that several houses ‘were neatly: painted: and 
tiled, and exquisitely clean.. Some ‘Norwegian 

pers at Arendal,- noticing the exports 
and imports of the last three’ months, men- 
tioned that from one place forty-eight thousand 
lobsters had been sefit. “And who— (was 
naturally the inquiry that followed).—who were 
the lobster-eaters? Why, the Londoners. 
John Bull. is a good fellow, but he will cer- 
tainly take more pains for his stomach than 
for = other earthly object. There is: an 
English lobster-company, and their agents are 
busy all along the coast. Twice or thrice a 
week their packets sail from Christiansand.”’ 

Extreme. poverty, in some parts of Norway, 
produces much: filth, and-a paucity of articles 
that. may be-almost regarded as necessary to 
the comforts of life. In some houses the whole 
stock of utensils were one large iron pot, an 
axe, one knife, and half-a-dozen wooden bowls 
and spoons. The moss that stuffs the seams 
between the trees of which the wainscots are 
com harbours much vermin : the severity 
of the climate obliges the people to sleep in 
their only room that has a fire-place, and in 
one large bed, like a deal box,-into which they 
all creep: some straw is spread at the bottom, 
and sheep-skins serve for covering. They.seem- 
ed to have scarcely a fixed hour for sleep, ‘* but 
each got in by day, as he found himself tired. 
At Dal none of us were much at home, except 
our great dog, who was hospitably received 
into the family bed, and the next morning we 
found. him asleep between the children and 
their parents. The swampy land they labour 
in, prevents the.women’s hare feet, or their 
miserable remnants of shoes and stockings, 
from ever being clean; but their tables, and 
What utensils they have, are generally spotless. 
On the Saturday night we passed at.Dal, the 
children or four girls) were washed 
dean, and with their rosy cheeks, and long 

hair flowing over their shoulders, after 
manner of -all the Norwegians, seemed 
pee of a al lot. The next day I saw 
these little things reading the prayer- 

to its mother. Destitute as they were of 
every worldly comfort, we found two or three 








religious books in every house. The hope of the 
weary and heavy-laden in every clime is not 
denied to these poor sojourners in the valley of 
tears.” 

A remarkable circumstance is mentioned in 
page 40, respecting the great Mios lake, which 
is, in fact, an extensive inland sea, its banks 
fringed, not with fir-trees, but with alder, 
birch, and mountain-ash, hazel and poplar. At 
the time of the memorable Lisbon earthquake 
this lake was violently agitated, and its water 
is said to have risen twenty feet, and then 
suddenly retreated, leaving high and dry all 
the fishermen’s boats that were upon it. 

Having informed us that the clowns of Gul- 
brandsdalen stalk about in good shoes and stock- 
ings, while their wives and daughters go bare- 
foot, our author, aware that the notion may be 
regarded as fanciful, thinks it possible to trace 
a resemblance *‘ in the manners and customs 
of these people to the ancient Greeks ; for it is 
well known that from thence they derived the 
mythology-of Odin ; and if so, why not trifles, 
which ‘would naturally accompany it, and be 
preserved among a people that live so much 
secluded from the rest of the world? The 
women in Gulbrandsdalen wear their hair in 
the manner we see in ancient figures, none 
in front, but all drawn back from the forehead, 
and fastened in a small knot behind. One 
imagines a rude likeness in the wooden bowls 
and cups, which they carve for themselves, to 
many of the Etruscan models ; and in a garden 
south of the Dovrefieldt, a stuffed -figure not 
unaptly represented the rural god yet ‘ terrens 
aves,’ ” 

Many instances ‘are recorded in this v e 
which place the character of the Norwegfans in 
a very favourable point of view. Indeed, Mr. 
Everest, in his preface, describes their country, 
which, though he was a stranger, had linked his 
best hopes and wishes to its cause, as one 
‘¢ where,” says he, ‘* I have often‘felt that I 
could live and die contented among its rocks 
and woods and dales, in the midst’ of its quiet 
and. virtuous: people.”” He thinks that the 
Laplanders, those children of nature, are rather 
to be envied than pitied. Their high state of 
health and spirits he ascribes to ‘the total 
absence of mental anxiety, their few and 
simple wants, and their hardy habits. A Lap- 
lander will go for thirty miles through swamps 
and: rocks, take a draught of milk, sleep in his 
wet clothes, .and rise the next morning as fresh 
as when-he. began his journey. Having seen 
at Hammerfest many drunken Fins rolling in 
the mire, Mr. E. remarks, that this - beastly 
exhibition seldom. occurs oftener than once in 
three months, when these people visit the 
warehouse; for they do not keep any 'fer- 
mented liquors in their own huts, where they 
drink only milk and water: but they are like 
children, without disguise, — what little vice 
they have, is shewn in the face of day. At 
Fuglenees the bears are sometimes so pressed 
by hunger, that they come to the huts, attracted 
by the smell of flesh and blubber.: “ I never 
could learn that they had actually carried a 
man off; but a story is told.of two Russians 
who were playing at draughts by the:window, 
when a.great. white paw pushed through a 
pane, seized one of them by the nape of the 
neck, and endeavoured to drag him out ; but 
the man escaped with the loss of a handful of 
his shaggy. hair.” . 

We have already noticed the .considerable 
number of lobsters exported'to England. The 
host at Walderhong addressed our author— 
* So, you are an Englishman; come, I sup- 
pose, to inquire about lobsters.” ‘ I after- 





wards found,” says Mr. E., “ the trade in these 
creatures with London is so great, that all the 
way from Stadtland to Lindenes an — 


man and a devourer of lobsters are 
synonymous terms.” 

A traveller might pass (on the way between 
Christiania and Stockholm) from Norway into 
Sweden without observing the circumstance, 
were it not for a boundary mark. ‘“ No one 
ever left Norway without regret. It is a 
country in many parts of which a child might 
walk about with a bag of gold, and no one 
would molest it—where the stranger, by day 
or by night, may knock at any door he comes 
to, and be welcome.” 

If drunkenness prevailed in Norway, it aps 
peared still more universal in Sweden; and 
the approach to Stockholm exhibited the lower 
classes dissolute and brutal, as they usually are 
in the neighbourhood of great cities. This 
capital consists of narrow streets and high 
houses, and contains nothing comparable to 
the palace, which frowns upon the subject town, 
fit for ** Augustus Cesar—divum genus.” 

‘¢ The crown princess of Sweden is said to 
be one of the most amiable women that ever 
lived. As the same thing is always asserted 
of those in her rank, it is difficult to know 
when we ought to believe it. But I have 
heard it in Norway from people who would not 
have said it if it had not been true. Among 
the few and rare that good fortune cannot 
spoil or power corrupt, she is the same unos 
tentatious creature which she would have been 
in humbler life. She is the idol of the Nor- 
wegians, as the pomposity of the Swedes is 
their aversion. The cavalier of Stockholm is 
indeed a rich figure. The solemn deportment 
of the rider, the worthless animal which he 
bestrides, and the mountebank tinsel with 
which it is covered, lead to the irresistible 
conclusion that he must be advancing to the 
attack of the windmills. Manners seem to be 
on a par throughout the peninsula. The de- 
testable practice of spitting is carried to a much 
worse extent in Sweden than in Norway.” 

Our author’s partiality to Norway is strongly 
expressed near the conclusion of his work, where 
he addresses that country, the very thought of 
which kindles his spirit. ‘* I know (says he) 
every mountain in her long-extended range, 
and every mountain recalls the name of some 
one who has treated me with kindness.” 

The last hundred pages of this work coms 
prise notes on the geology of Norway, Sweden, 
and Lapland,—zoological and thermometrical 
observations, —tables of revenue, exports, and 
population,—a meéteorological journal,—and 
other articles which will prove highly interest. 
ing to a numerous class of readers. Besides 
the frontispiece (a view in the Vest fiord dal), 
this volume is embellished with five folding 
plates of coloured sketches illustrating the geo- 
logical observations. 


Ost 





Family Library. Vol. V. History of the Jews. 
London, 1829. Murray. 
Tuts is the first of three volumes which it is 
intended to devote to the History of the Jews ; 
and it is calculated fully to sustain the popu- 
larity which the previous Numbers of this 
miscellany have acquired. {t embraces the 
history of the Jews from the time of Abraham 
to the Babylonian captivity. The subject, as 
we had only last week occasion to observe in 
our Review of Jahn’s valuable work, is one of 
deep, general, and permanent interest; and it 
appears to us that ample justice has been 
done to it, as far as he has gone, in his 
popular form, by the author of this volume. 
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The plan of the work has been conceived with 
great judgment ; and what has been thus ju- 
diciously conceived, has been also — well 
as agreeably executed. The author very 
adroitly shunned the error into which unskil- 
ful writers of historical compendiums too fre- 
quently fall;—he has not sunk into a mere 
annalist, transcribing a dry register of facts 
arranged in chronological order; but he either 
passes over entirely, or touches very slightly, 
events which appear to him of minor import- 
ance, and reserves both his space and his fire 
for those more momentous and interesting 
transactions which require to be fully dis- 
played. The narrative is rapid and extremely 
clear ; and the language is always neat, gene- 
rally nervous, and frequently eloquent :—in- 
deed, the character and execution of this in- 
teresting and delightful little volume cannot 
fail to make a very enviable addition to the 
already well-established reputation of its accom- 
plished and very estimable author. We con- 
sider it a valuable acquisition to our literary 
stores, and peculiarly adapted to give clear and 
correct views of the leading characters and 
more important events which figure in the 
records of the Old Testament. We are ac- 
quainted with no volume which we can more 
heartily recommend to our readers: to the 
younger part of them more especially, we are 
sure it will prove a most acceptable present. 
The interest of the narrative is indeed sus- 
tained throughout ; and if we had room, we 
would transfer to our pages several of its 
beautiful passages; but as want of space com- 
pels us to content ourselves with a. specimen, 
we shall select the following striking account, 
which the author gives of the magnificent scene 
that immediately preceded the death of Moses. 
** As his end approached, he summoned the 
assembly of all Israel to receive his final in- 
structions. His last thoughts were the wel- 
fare of the commonwealth and the permanence 
of the constitution. Already the people had 
been numbered for the third time ; they were 
found not to have increased or decreased very 
materially since the departure from Egypt. 
Moses recounted their whole eventful history 
since their deliverance—their toils, their dan- 
gers, their triumphs; he recapitulated and 
consolidated in one brief code the book of 
Deuteronomy, the whole law, in some degree 
modified and adapted to the future circum- 
stances of the republic. Finally, he appointed 
a solemn ratification of the law, which al- 
though it was not to take place, nor did take 
place, till after the conquest, yet is so deeply 
impressed with the genius and lofty character 
of the lawgiver, that it may be better to relate 
it here than at the time when it was fulfilled 
under the direction of Joshua. Never did 
human imagination conceive a scene so im- 
posing, so solemn, so likely to impress the 
whole people with deep and enduring awe, as 
the final ratification of their polity, as com- 
manded by the dying lawgiver. In the ter- 
ritory, afterwards assigned to the tribe of 
Ephraim, a central region, stand two remark. 
able mountains, separated. by a deep and nar- 
row ravine, in which the ancient Shechem, the 
modern Naplous, stands. Here all Israel was 
to be assembled, six tribes on one height, six 
on the other. In the open day, and in a 
theatre as it were, created by the God of 
nature for the express purpose, after a sacri- 
fice offered on an altar of stones, the people of 
Israel testified their free and deliberate ac- 
ceptance of that constitution which their God 
had enacted. 


They accepted it with its in- 
separable conditions, maledictiona the most 





awful, which they imprecated on their own 
heads, in case they should apostatise from its 
statutes — blessings equally ample and per- 
petual, if they should adhere to its holy and 
salutary provisions. The type of either des- 
tiny lay before them : Mount Ebal was a bar- 
ren, stony, arid, and desolate crag; Gerizim, 
a lovely and fertile height, with luxuriant 
verdure, streams of running water, and cool 
and shady groves. As God had blasted Ebal, 
so he would smite the disobedient with barren- 
ness, hunger, and misery; as he crowned 
Gerizim with beauty and fruitfulness, so he 
would bless the faithful Israelites with abund- 
ance, with peace, with happiness. On Mount 
Ebal—as the Levites read the heads of the pro- 
hibitory statutes, and denounced the curse 
against the idolater, the oppressor, the adul- 
terer, the unnatural son, the incestuous, the 
murderer—the tribes of Reuben, Gad, Asher, 
Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali, with one voice, 
which was echoed back from the opposite 
height, responded Amen, so be it. On Ge- 
rizim stood the tribes of Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, Joseph, and Benjamin ; as the bless- 
ings of the law were recited, to give the same 
unreserved assent. Having thus appointed all 
the circumstances of this impressive scene, the 
lawgiver himself enlarged on the blessings of 
obedience; but with a dark and melancholy 
foreboding of the final destiny of his people, 
he laid before them still more at length the 
consequences of apostasy and wickedness. The 
sublimity of his denunciations surpasses any 
thing in the oratory or the poetry of the whole 
world. Nature is exhausted in furnishing 
terrific images; nothing, excepting the real 
horrers of the Jewish history—the miseries 
of their sieges, the cruelty, the contempt, the 
oppressions, the persecutions, which for 

this scattered, and despised, and detested na- 
tion have endured—can approach the tremen- 
dous maledictions which warned them against 
the violation of their law. The Lord shail 
smite thee with a consumption, and with a 
Sever, and. with an inflammation, and with an 
extreme burning, and with the sword, and with 
blasting, and with mildew ; and they shall pur- 
sue thee until thow perish. And the heaven 
that is over thy head shall be brass, and the 
earth that is under thee iron. The Lord shall 
make the rain of thy land powder and dust ; 
from heaven shall it come down upon thee till 
thou be destroyed......... And thou shalt become 
an astonishment, and a proverb, and a byword 
among all nations whither the Lord shail lead 
thee. A nation of fierce countenance. ....shail 
besiege thee in all thy gates,...... and thou shalt 
eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy 
sons and thy. daughters, which the Lord thy 
God hath given thee, in the siege and in the 
straiiness wherewith thine enemies shall dis. 
tress thee......... And among the nations shalt 
thou find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy 
foot have rest; for the Lord shail give thee 
there a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, 
and sorrow of mind ; and thy life shall hang in 
doubt before thee, and thow shalt fear day and 
night, and shalt have none assurance of thy 
life. In the morning thou shalt say, Would 
God it were even! and at even thou shalt say, 
Would God it were morning! for the fear of 
thine heart wherewith thou shalt fear, and for 
the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see.” 
The death of the Jewish lawgiver is thus 
described :— 

“ Moses ascended the loftiest eminence in 
the neighbourhood, in order that he might 
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Abarim, or Nebo, the former of which names 
may perhaps be traced in Djebel Attarous, the 
highest point in the district, the lawgiver, 
whose eyes were not yet dimmed, and who 
had suffered none of the infirmities of age, 
might survey a large tract of country. To 
the right lay the mountain pastures of Gilead, 
the romantic district of Bashan; the windings 
of the Jordan might be traced along its broad 
and level valley, till, almost beneath his feet, 
it flowed into the Dead Sea. To the north 
spread the luxuriant plains of Esdraelon, the 
more hilly yet fruitful country of Lower 
Galilee. Right opposite stood the city of 
Jericho, embowered in its groves of palms— 
beyond it the mountains of Judea, rising above 
each other till they reached the sea. Gazing 
on this magnificent prospect, beholding in pro- 
phetic anticipation ‘his great and happy com. 
monwealth occupying its numerous towns and 
blooming fields, Moses breathed his last. The 
place of his burial was unknown, lest perhaps 
the impious gratitude of his followers might 
ascribe divine honours to his name, and as- 
semble to worship at his sepulchre.” 

His character is then sketched with great 
force and discrimination: he is stated to 
be ‘a man who, considered merely in an 
historical light, without any reference to his 
divine inspiration, has exercised a more exten- 
sive and permanent influence over the des, 
tinies of his own nation and mankind at 
large, than any other individual recorded in 
the annals of the world. Christianity and 
Mahometanism alike respect, and, in different 
degrees, derive their origin from the Mosaic 
institutes. Thus throughout Europe, with all 
its American descendants—the larger part of 
Asia and the north of Africa—the opinions, 
the usages, the civil as well as religious ordi- 
nances—retain deep and indelible traces of 
their descent from the Hebrew polity. To his 
own nation Moses was chieftain, historian, 
poet, lawgiver. He was more than all these— 
he was the author of their civil existence. 
Other founders of republics, and distinguished 
legislators, have been, like Numa, already at 
the head of a settled and organised com- 
munity, or have been voluntarily invested in 
legislatorial authority, like Charondas, Ly- 
curgus, and Solon, by a people suffering the 
inconveniences of anarchy. Moses had first to 
form his people and bestow on them a country 
of their own, before he could create his com- 
monwealth. The Hebrews would either have 
been absorbed in the population of Egypt, or 
remained a wretched Pariah caste, had Moses 
never lived. In this condition he took them 
up, rescued them from captivity : finding them 
unfit for his purpose, he kept them for forty 
years under the severe discipline of the desert, 
then led them as conquerors to take per- 
manent possession of a most fruitful region. 
Yet with singular disregard to his own fame, 
though with great advantage to his design, 
Moses uniformly referred to an earlier and 
more remote personage the dignity of parent of 
his people. The Jews were children of Abra- 
ham, not of Moses ; they were a distinguished 
nation as descendants of the patriarch, not as 
compatriots of the lawgiver. The virtue of 
pure and disinterested patriotism never shone 
forth more unclouded. The permanent hap- 
piness of the whole people was the one great 
object to which the life of Moses was de- 
voted ; so that if we could for rig ees om 

that he made use of religion for a politic 
sath still that purpose would entitle him 





once behold, before his eyes closed for ever, 
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tempted to regulate society by an equal written 
law. If God was not the sovereign of the 
Jewish state, the law was: the best and only 
safe vicegerent of Almighty providence to 
which the welfare of human communities can 
be intrusted. If the Hebrew commonwealth 
was not a theocracy, it was a nomocracy. On 
the other hand, if, as we suppose in the Mosaic 
polity, the civil was subordinate to the reli- 
gious end, still the immediate well-being of 
the community was not sacrificed to the more 
remote object. Independent of the temporal 
blessings promised to the maintenance of the 
law, the Hebrew commonwealth was so con- 
stituted, as to produce (all circumstances of 
the times, the situation and character of the 
people considered) as much or more real hap- 
piness and independence than any existing or 
imaginary government of ancient times. Let 
Moses be judged according to his age, he will 
appear not merely the first who by his single 
genius founded a commonwealth on just prin- 
ciples, but a lawgiver who advanced political 
society to as high a degree of perfection as the 
state of civilisation which his people had at- 
tained, or were capable of attaining, could 
possibly admit.” 

We would willingly transcribe an equally 
eloquent passage describing the splendid scene 
which accompanied the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple; but our limits warn us that we must 
desist. This, however, we the less regret, 
as we have no doubt that our readers will 
gratify themselves by a perusal of the work 
itself. The volume contains three excellent 
maps: one of the wanderings of the Israelites 
—another of Palestine—and a third of the 
dominions of David and Solomon: it is also 
illustrated with several beautifully executed 
engravings on wood, representing various ob- 
jects connected with the ritual and ceremonies 
of the Jews. 








The Book of the Boudoir. By Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. H. Colburn. London, 1829. 
CeRTarnLy there are no works more delight- 
ful than auto-biographical ones; they carry 
into the regions of imagination and invention 
that spirit of gossiping which fills up more 
pauses inconversation than any thing else ; they 
subtilise and refine our love of that species of 
extra knowledge which consists of the affairs 
of others ; they give us that kind of mirror- 
like look into the hearts of our acquaintance, 
which reflects so much of our own; and, 
above all, they usually add to the dazzle 
and show of a great name all the interest 
of that familiar life with which every one 
is familiar. After all, vanity is the great 
charm, Ja fée lwmineuse, the genius of these 
works; not that vanity which, like an un- 
skilful mail-driver, must have all the road to 
itself, but that pleasant social vanity, like the 
bee living on honey —gathering, or seeking to 
gather, “ golden opinions from all ranks of 
men,” and willing to give a fair exchange for 
value received: add to this, a keen perception of 
the ridiculous, a little in ourselves, a great deal 
in others ; the gracefulness of narrative which, 
like our complexion, must be bern with us :— 
But we must stop in our list of qualifications, 
lest we should be told, like the lady who was 
setting forth her string of acquirements for a 
governess,—‘* Madam, you must have an im- 
possibility created for you.”” We must say that 
Lady Morgan has the necessary ingredients to 
make an amusing auto-biographist: very lively, 
—telling a story well,—pleasantly egotistical 
and conceited,we have not for some time 


As the best quotations seem to have already 
run the round of the newspaper press, we have 
for the present only to leave this work with a 
cordial recommendation to our readers, as one 
of those light, spirited comedies which ought to 
put the public in good humour at the close of 
what has been a somewhat dull publishing 
season. We abjure Lady Morgan’s politics, 
we protest against her philosophy; but we 
like these sketches of her life, and advise her 
to sit down and write the whole of it with all 
possible speed,—if not as an example to all 
female talent, at least as a beacon in many in- 
stances of the first importance to female happi- 
ness. In this light we may resume these 
volumes. 








Thompson’s Visit to Guatemala. 
(Concluded.) 

THE reasons which induced us to resume the 
analysis of this volume last week, incline us to 
pursue the subject through one other paper. 
Describing a conversation with the principal 
persons then in power, the author says : 
“ The conversation now turned on the cen- 
tral position of the republic, its consequent 
facilities for commerce and intercourse, not 
only with Jamaica and the British islands, but 
also, through her medium, with Peru and 
Chile. The proposed navigation by the lake of 
Nicaragua was also discussed, by which the 
British intercourse with China and the East 
Indies would be so much facilitated,—together 
with other subjects of equal political and com- 
mercial importance as well to the republic as 
to the empire of Great Britain. I had the 
pleasure of being told by the president, on this 
occasion, that he had been informed by Don 
Juan de Mayorga, their minister at Mexico, 
of the interest I had taken in favour of their 
republic. He had heard, he said, that I had, 
on many occasions, spoken in support of its 
new organisation, in answer to parties at Mex- 
ico who had wished Guatemala to be still de- 
pendent upon that republic; and he concluded 
by drinking my health, and hoping that I might 
return and radicate (that was his expression) 
myself in the country.” 

Near the old city of Guatemala are three 
grand conical mountains, of which we are told: 

‘¢ The most beautiful is to the east: it is 
called the Water Mountain, as emitting, at 
times, cold water from its northern side: the 
other two, to the south, also emit water, but 
as the same is always hot, they have acquired 
the designation of the Fire Mountains. The 
hot water, which flows from the north side of 
them, is very medicinal, and is called De Bar- 
tolomé Acatenango. There is a larger moun- 
tain to the south of these volcanoes called Pa- 
caya, and another to the west called Atitafi. 
The three largest mountains are, in fact, quite 
close to the city, and they rise with gentle, 
uniform slopes from the very streets of it, be- 
ing cultivated nearly half the way up with the 
nopal or cochineal plant and indigo, and inter- 
spersed with luxuriant gardens and grotesque 
Indian villages ; having the remainder of their 
heights adorned, to their very summits, with 
trees of an exuberant growth. The height of 
the plain of Old as well as New Guatemala is 
about 1,800 feet above the level of the sea: the 
tops of the mountains, taken from the same 
level, are about a league, or 15,000 feet, high. 
They therefore rise, from their base, to the 


is 2,547 feet lower than the inferior limit of 
perpetual snow, is (I shall presently shew 
from 1000 to 3000 feet higher from the leve 


height of about 13,200 feet, which, although it P 


North or South America. The loftiest moun- 
tain, and nearest to the city of Mexico, is that 
of Ajasco, towards the south; its main height 
is 12,052 feet; but, standing on the verge of 
that table land, which is itself elevated 7,470 
feet, its actual height from its base to its sum. 
mit is only 4,582 feet. Ajusco, seen at the 
distance of ten leagues from the city of Mexico, 
isa noble sight; how then must I have been 
struck with the mountains of the Antigua, 
whose bases arise from the verge of its streets 
to an elevation nearly three times as great as 
that of Ajusco; and which, from their relative - 
elevation above the level of the sea, and on 
account of their being situated under a warmer 
latitude, are covered with perpetual verdure to 
their very summits! Chimborazo, the highest 
peak of the Andes in South America, is 21,441 
feet ; but it rests upon a plain of 9,514, leaving 
for its actual height from its base only 11,927 
feet, 2,700 of which are covered with snow. 
The two highest of the Mexican mountains 
Popocatepetl and Ixtacxihuatle, viewed from a 
distance, present, with their snow-clad sums 
mits, a grand and terrific appearance. The 
loftiest, which is 17,710 feet above the level of 
the sea, rises from its base to the height of 
about 10,000 feet, whereas the three inde- 
structible volcanoes of Guatemala (it is extra« 
ordinary that they have no names,—perhaps 
Shadrach, SMediedh, and Abednego, might do) 
are elevated, as we have seen, 13,000 feet. 
There is not, probably, in the whole world, so 
perfect a cone as the Water Mountain of the 
three in question; and, although it does not 
appear terrifically grand, like the other moun- 
tains of these regions, it is pre-eminently beau- 
tiful, and strikes the imagination with sensa- 
tions of amazement and delight.” 

Having departed for the coast, we select the 
following description of a part of the country 
near the sea :— 

“ Previously to arriving at Mico, the last 
evening, we had passed through a grove of the 
most magnificent palms that I had ever seen 
mackaws and various other parrots, with differ- 
ent birds of splendid plumage, studded the lof. 
tier trees, and startled, at intervals, the deep 
solitude of the scene with their appalling screech. 
Here and there a large monkey darted across 
the path, and peeping round the trunk ofa 
tree, made hideous faces at us as we passed: 
amidst the high matted reeds, sometimes, we 
observed, or fancied we observed, the rustling 
of some animal, when we instinctively put our 
hands upon our holsters: it might be a tiger, 
for these animals are not wanting to this wild 
seclusion: the poor mules, in the meanwhile, 
were plunging, every few paces, up to their 
girths in deep morass, and, if the ground was 
hard, it was so slippery with the wet that they 
could scarcely maintain a footing.” 

Arrived at Belize, our author’s journal con- 
tinues to afford more light and pleasant sketches, 
which are very agreeable reading: and his 
volume closes with documents of greater politi« 
cal importance. The subjoined table and de- 
tails are useful :— 


Table of the Conquest and Liberty of America, 











Names of the | Years of Days of declaring Duration 
States. jconquest. Liberty. of slavery 
} 
Venezuela 1526 19 April, 1810 263 
Buenos Ayres..| 1516 25May — 293 
— Fe -- 1538 20 — , _ pd 
artagena -- 1520 18 August — 
Chile ----+-++ 1535 18 4 _ 274 
CTU seereeeee 1531 15 July, 1821 289 
Mexico ---+-. 1520 24 August — 300 
Gua’ 1524 15Sept. — 297 
Panama -----+ 1518 28Nov.e — B02 
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may be calculated at about sixty square-rigged 
vessels, at 120,000 feet each, value about 
£400,000 annually; and the value of Guate- 
malian produce, such as indigo, cochineal, &c., 
exported, amounts to three times as much 
again. It is supposed that the sales of one 
commercial house at Belize average £15,000 
currency per month, which is one-twentieth 
part of what is sold, and would make the sales 
of British dry goods imported for the supply of 
that colony and Guatemala at least £2,500,000 
currency, or about £1,500,000 sterling. The 
greatest part of the import and export trade of 
Guatemala is carried on by the port of Izabal, 
at the bottom of the Golfo Dulce, and by that 
of Omoa, on the left of the entrance of that 
gulf. The 8 are conveyed between the 
English settlement of Belize and those parts in 
small schooners drawing about seven feet water, 
from four to seven tons burden, and charging 
for the freight from 150 to 200 dollars per trip 
each way. | They average from four to ten days 
in making the voyage ; being incommoded one 
way by the stream running out of the gulf, and 
the other by the north-east wind which blows 
down it nine months out of the year. The 
distance, which is about 200 miles, might be 
be performed by a steam-boat in twenty-four 
hours.” 

Our concluding extracts treat of a subject of 
the greatest interest—‘ the feasibility of esta- 
blishing a water-communication between. the 
Atlantic and the Pacific ;” respecting which 
Mr. Thompson says: ‘ It is an important fea- 
ture in the history of this republic, that she 
has been the first, and indeed the only one of 
them all, that has taken any decided steps in 
the matter. Most writers have considered the 
river San Juan as one of the most advantage- 
ous, as well as most likely, points for establish- 
ing the communication alluded to: the Gua- 
temalian-government have, naturally, been no 
less impressed With that opinion ; and the fol- 
lowing particulars will shew in what manner 
pees Fon met the propositions which have 
been made to them, as well as the specific ob- 
jects which they entertain in carrying the plan 
into execution. There were, at this time, two 
companies formed in England for the general 
purposes of effecting, by steam-navigation or 
otherwise, a water-communication between the 
two oceans; but the only proposals that had 
been made to the government by British mer- 
chants were proffered by the respectable firm 
which I have above mentioned. The purport 
of those proposals, bearing date the 18th Sep- 
tember, 1824, was to form a navigable commu- 
nication by means of the lake of Nicaragua and 
the river San Juan, without any expense to 
the government, provided the latter would give 
the projectors every necessary assistance. On 
the 2d of February, 1826, other propositions 
were made to the government by some mer- 
chants of the United States of North America, 
and signed by Colonel Charles Bourke and Mr. 
Matthew Llanos. They observe, that ‘ on the 
strength of statements, which manifested the 
practicability of the enterprise, they proceeded 
to New ¥ork, in the month of March 1824, 
for the purpose of forming a company for de- 
fraying the expenses of such a work; that, 
having formed the company, which consisted 
of some of the strongest (that was their expres- 
sion) houses of the northern federation, they 
returned to the central republic with an armed 
brig; on board of which they brought engineers 
to level the grounds and survey the lake of 
Nicaragua and St. John’s river.’ The letter 
continues, ‘ We, having despatched the said 
brig to her destination, at the end of last De. 


cember, and being now about: to’ proceed by 
land in order to examine the local situations of 
the territory, pray this government, in consi- 
deration of the advances already made, and the 
advantageous nature of the subjoined proposi- 
tions (than which, we believe, none more fa- 
vourable can be. offered to this republic) to 
secure to us their realisation, by granting the 
exclusive privileges which we solicit.’ The 
terms proposed to give to the government, for 
the exclusive privilege of. navigation, twenty 
per cent on the annual product of the toll to 
be paid by vessels passing through the canal, 
and after the expiration of the term (the period 
is not mentioned) the canal to become the ex- 
clusive property of the government. The pro- 
jectors required to have, ‘ 1. An exclusive pri- 
vilege for the purpose; 2. An exclusive privi- 
lege for navigation by steam-boats on the rivers, 
and on the waters of the three provinces, as far 
as the lake where the said canal is to be opened ; 
3. Permission to cut wood in the said province; 
4. Exemption from duty on the introduction of 
goods on account of the company, until the 
canal be completed.’ Of the above proposi- 
tions, on the part of Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
and of the merchants of the United States, no 
specific notice appears to have been taken; but 
on the 16th June, 1825, the Congress passed a 
decree which obtained the approbation of the 
senate on the llth July, and was confirmed 
by the executive on the 12th of that month,— 
which promises the sanction and assistance of 
the state to any parties who would undertake 
the project, and.to recognise, as a public debt, 
the money expended in the execution of it; 
the passage dues to be applied to paying off the 
capital sunk in its opening, and to satisfying 
the interest thereon, deducting, first, the ex- 
penses which.the repairs of the said canal shall 
require, the costs of collecting the dues, and of 
a garrison for its defence ; the navigation to be 
free to all nations, friendly or neutral, without 
any privilege or exclusion. On the lst August, 
1825, the executive extended the time for re- 
ceiving proposals to six months longer. The 
consequence lias been, that the Dutch, as I 
have before stated, stepped in and possessed 
themselves of the undertaking. When I left 
the republic, I felt assured that it would have 
been carried into execution by the British; 
and I cannot suppress my mortification that 
foreigners should have the exclusive honour, to 
say nothing of the advantage, of so great an 
enterprise ; for it is one which can be but once 
effected amidst the noble achievements of event- 
ful time.” 

We believe this prodigious plan to be per- 
fectly practicable. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Scottish Songs. Collected and Illustrated 
by Robert Chambers, Author of ** Traditions 
of Edinburgh ;”’ “* The Picture of Scotland,” 
&c. 2 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1829. Tait. 

The Scottish Ballads. Edited by the same. 
Same publisher. 1 vol. pp. 399. 

NuMERows as have been the collections pub- 

lished of Scottish Ballads and Scottish Songs, 

we feel very great obligations to Mr. Chambers 
for this new work in the same class, hand- 

somely printed at the Ballantyne press, of a 

neat form and convenient size, and in every 

way well adapted for popularity. Indeed, these 
volumes possess, above all others with which 
we are acquainted, one of the highest requi- 
sites for general circulation : without injuring 
the authenticity or spirit of the original 
compositions, they have been purified from 
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other‘effect upon the mind of the reader, ex. 
cept regret that the pathos and beauty of an. 
cient poesy should be: so defiled by the juxta. 
position of immodest thoughts and indecent 
expressions. The public owe Mr. Chambers 
especial thanks for the good taste he has dis. 
played in this respect ; and, looking at both his 
publications together as a whole, we think he 
has evinced as much judgment and discretion 
in the prevailing tone of his selection. There 
are a few of the songs, perhaps, which we 
would hardly have admitted—but they occupy 
no vast space, and do no harm, if they fail to 
charm us, among their more happy companions ; 
and we confidently anticipate that future edi. 
tions will put it in the editor’s power to add 
other pieces, of which we miss a considerable 
number well deserving of that distinction. 

A production of this kind does not invite ex- 
tract, and therefore we have only to say, that it 
is at once a very complete, and a very cheap, 
and a very excellent collection. Oral tradi. 
tion, the consultation of. preceding writers and 
records, great assiduity, and much good sense, 
characterise Mr. Chambers’s performance ; and 
we are sure it will be a particular favourite, not 
only with the high and rich, but with the 
middle and even lower orders throughout the 
country. 


Knight's Scroll Ornaments, &c. Part I. 4to. 
London, 1829. Griffiths. 
WELt-selected and well-drawn specimens of 
Roman scroll friezes and other ornaments,— 
suitable to all the purpéses for which they are 

designed. 


Corpus Juris Civilis, &c. Fc. Ediderunt C. J. 
Albertus et C. Mauritius, fratres Kriegelii. 
Lipsie, 1829. Imperial 8vo. 

Tuts very valuable work of reference seems 

to be proceeding with due diligence, care, and 

ability, if we may judge by the two fasciculi 
which have just reached us from Leipsig. 

They extend to 224 pages, and bring the Insti- 

tutes of Justinian, with digests, synoptical 

tables, comparisons with annotators, &c. &c. 

in a learned and excellent form, before the 

legal world. 


Mexico. By G. H. Ward, Esq. Second edi- 
tion, enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. 
Colburn. 








edition of the most systematic and complete 
work of which we are in possession respecti 
Mexico. Mr. Ward, as British chargé d’-af- 
faires, for more than two years, enjoyed the 
best opportunities for acquiring the first intel- 
ligence; and he as evidently possessed the 
ability to make the best use of these advan- 
tages. Thus his work is of very great value ; 
and at this time, when the political fate of 
Mexico is again in the balance,—when an 
attempt is making ta retrieve it for a Spanish 
dependency, and when union with North 
America and separate existence are equally 
spoken of,—it is important to have reference 
to a work of that high authority which these 
volumes possess. Not only their matter, but 
their maps and illustrations, render them of 
sterling worth and utility. 


Pugin’s Gothic Ornaments, selected from va- 
rious Buildings in England and France. 
Drawn on Stone by J. D. Harding. 4to. 
London, 1829. 

From the first Number of this publication we 

were led to expect, as the title-page sets forth, 

that the ornaments were to be drawn by Mr. 





Harding; but we see with regret, that of the 


WE are glad to see this second and- enlarged. 
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twenty plates comprising this Number, eight 


only are from the pencil of that artist, the|i 


others being productions of Mr. Pugin’s pupils. 
Having noticed this departure from the terms 
of the prospectus, of which we hear complaints, 
we proceed to the more agreeable task of ex- 
pressing our admiration of Mr. Pugin’s useful 
and interesting volume, adding this admoni- 
tion,—that it will be as well in future to avoid 
subjects which have recently appeared in other 
publications. The Gables at Eltham have 
already been accurately given in ‘“‘ Hunt’s 
Parsonage Houses;”? and on comparing the 
two works, we find that Mr. Pugin has sup- 
plied the mutilated parts of the pendant,—a 
very dangerous experiment, and one which, if 
often repeated, will invalidate his work as a 
book of authorities. 


Dissipation in the West. By Ironicus. 
London, 1829. Brookes. 
A saTIRICAL pamphlet in verse; but too weak 
to effect any reform in the frivolous manners 
or vices of the fashionable world. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris. 


Tue English actors and actresses have arrived 
in a mauvais moment. To endure theatrical 
heat at this season of the year, one must either 
have been born beneath the torrid zone, or have 
submitted to the baking experiments of the in- 
combustible man. Mrs. West has by no means 
answered expectation; the French audience 
give a decided preference to Miss Smithson. 
Wallack is the rising favourite, though he is 
reckoned rather too academical in his positions; 
but, en revanche, he dies a merveille. 

“ L’Espion de Vienne’’ is the novel of the 
day most’ eulogised by critics: its title excites 
curiosity too; and half the success of an au- 
thor depends on his being able to create this 
sentiment. M. Alfred de Vigny has given a 
severe correction to his former poems, and pre- 
sented the public with a second edition of them. 
Reviewers insist on his again chastising his 
muse; which is rather ungrateful on their parts, 
as he has already effaced and defaced the origi- 
nal, to please these verse-judging gentlemen, 
who perhaps could not compose three lines 
themselves. We are improving in our carica. 
tures: five hundred were purchased the other 
day, called ** Ia Marché.” The subject is a 
lover, who sells himself to the old gentleman, 
in order to possess his mistress; but as soon as 
she becomes his wife, he sells her to get rid of 
the married chain. The conversation on the 
occasion between his infernal majesty and the 
bridegroom is truly spirituel. 

The caprice of the weather here can only be 
compared to the variability of ladies’ tender 
penchants; consequently, Je beau sexe are 
obliged to stay at home and waste their charms 
on their husbands, instead of displaying them 
@ la promenade, and captivating some lack-a- 
daisical exquisite. A summer lost to chance 
conquests is not easily regained; and no spot 
18 more favourable to impromptu love than the 
shady alleys of the Tuilleries, when wind and 
Tain do not oppose stolen interviews. It is, 
Indeed, truly melancholy to behold some twenty 

laced, mustachioed, strutting transcend- 
ents, frizzled and twizzled in vain, and look- 
ing, peeping, and watching for their beloveds : 
these’ latter wisely deem their crape bonnets 
of infinitely more value than the smiles and 
protestations of an amant; therefore never 
Keep a rendezvous at the risk of injuring their 
or catching a rhume: in fact, what is 
termed Ja belle passion here is almost always 








in subjection to prudence; and, generally speak- 
ing, after the age of one and twenty, all those 
volcanic feelings are evaporated which in other 
countries outlive Time’s rude marks, and lead 
to so many Werter-like catastrophies. I am 
happy to say, however, that the English cus. 
tom of running fairly off with other men’s 
wives is beginning to be adopted. Last week 
le Colonel de B—r-t and le Capitaine C—g-h 
bore triumphantly away the spouses of two 
rich marchands. The distracted husbands (for 
husbands always prize deserting wives) set out, 
post haste, on the wings of jealousy, hoping 
to recapture their treasures: but, whether the 
green-eyed monster changed colour en chemin, 
or that Messrs. les Marchands deemed their 
aunes unequal to measure the swords of these 
enterprising knights, they only went half-way, 
and discovered during their journey the possi- 
bility of replacing the fragile partners of their 
affection. This is true philosophy, and the 
only method to be happy, in spite of fate. 

I was not a little surprised the other day, 
when passing through the Champs Elysées, 
to hear a young man of the lower class re- 
solving the most difficult problems in mathe- 
matics: he never hesitated a moment, or 
waited to reflect, but replied instantaneously 
to the question put. What was most extraor- 
dinary, he could neither read nor write, and his 
eyes possessed the same calculative faculty as 
his mind. A gentleman who was present 
asked him how many were the people who 
surrounded him? He merely raised his head, 
seemed scarcely to look, and gave the exact 
number. His mother, who was with him, said 
he never could be made to learn any thing; 
but that he was peculiarly fond of conversing 
with astronomers; and sometimes of a star- 
light night would sit whole hours’ in contem- 
plating the heavens, instead of partaking of 
rest. She by no means seemed proud of her 
son’s talents; but, on the contrary, spoke of 
them as a proof of insanity: ‘“‘ Pawvre garcon, 
il est bien a plaindre,”’ was her observation, as 
she terminated her relation of his singularities 
of disposition. Contrary to all calculators 
whom I have seen, he is handsome; neither 
does the form of his lips in the least indicate 
his talent—they are quite out of Lavater’s 
rules, and within those of beauty. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
JuLty 28.— The last meeting for the season 
took place; Dr. Theodore Gordon, one of the 
vice-presidents, in the chair. The Grand Duke 
of Baden, and two of his royal highness’s bro- 
thers, and his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Calabria, were elected honorary Fellows. Dr. 
M. Doyle of Quebec, Dr. Gladstone of Green- 
wich, and George Hume, Esq. were severally 
balloted for and elected Fellows. Mr. Frost, 
Dr. Sigmond, and Dr. Whiting, were re-elected 
Professors of Botany, Toxicology, and Materia 
Medica. These gentlemen severally returned 
thanks. Dr. Whiting stated, in particular, 
that though, during the past year, he had not 
been enabled to impart much information to 
the Society, yet he had derived great benefit 
from its proceedings; of which he had availed 
himself not only in his lectures to his pupils, 
but at the bed-sides of his patients. The chair- 
man announced that the annual oration would 
be delivered on the 10th of November, and 
that candidates for the Society’s gold and 
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OE Rt AEN RAR a 
member. On the table was placed a fine collec- 


tion of plants, most of them rare, and many of 
them unique, from the King’s Gardens at Kew ; 
presented by Mr. Aiton, and well-arranged by 
Mr. Cunningham. 


St. Petersburg, July 21. 
Baron ALEXANDER Von HuMBOLDT ar- 
rived at Perm on the 13th of June. 

As the baron is going to examine the mines 
of the Oural, the following particulars of the 
elevation of the mountains will be found in- 
teresting. 

Colonel Terletzky of Catherineburg, the first 
who has measured the elevation of the sum. 
mits of the southern chain of the Oural, by 
means of the barometer, has communicated the 
following results of his operations to the 
Northern Bee. 
Names of the 

Mountains. 


Great Taganai, eighteen wersts from the works of 
Ziatoust ; the centre peak is above the level of 
the sea, at 45° latitude -.--.-++-sseseeeveseece 36759 
Above the level of the river Ai, at the sluice of 
the WOrks «cocccccccccsccgsccccsccccccccecce 2566°5 
The level of the Ai at Zlatoust is therefore 
above that of the ocean «--++-+ecececccceccee 1109°4 
Little Taganai, the centre peak above the sea-+-- 33758 
Above the Ai at Zlatoust «+-.-++. sscessscers 2266°2 
Oural Taou, the extinct volcano in the curl of 


Perpendicular height 
in English feet. 


the ridge, twelve wersts from Zlatoust, to- 





wi ask, above the sea «++-.+++seeeseeeees 25846 
Above the Ai at Zlatoust --++++.++ereeseseecees 14238 
Yourma Mi in, the most el d extinct vol- 
CANO, ADOVE the SEA ++++esereesecereecsseerers 33673 
Above the river Sikaelga, before the gold mine vs 
Of SOIMONOME «++ e+ ee eecececcccescesceeeeees 22639 
Above lake Oufa,* whence the river of thesame 
MAME ISSUES «eee eececcsecccergeceereceeerers 1645 
Ourenges, at Zlatoust, above the sea ++--+++e+es+ 1567-2 
MA BE 0 sh06500ksnnstncedigvasscnener 5034 


Aousch (Ouschkoul), near the gold mine of St. 
Anne, held sacred by the Bashkirs, above the 
Sih nbsnsececcncssentestpechosaeadiammcmekaae 1952°6 
Above lake Ouschkoul «++++++secgecesessesese 703°6 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BURTON’S TRILINGUAL TABLET 
Hieroglyphics. 

THE rising importance of the investigation of 
the hieroglyphical literature and inscriptions 
of the ancient Egyptians has been rapidly ex- 
tending the interest in this subject, from being 
confined to the learned and curious, t h- 
out every rank of intellectual society. It has 
spread all over the continent of Europe; and 
now not only occupies a marked share of the 
attention of the studious inquirer and anti- 
quary, but engages the active enterprise of 
scientific expeditions, and of many intelligent 
individuals of different nations. Among the 
latter, the Literary Gazette. of the 4th ult. 
distinguished the name of Mr. James Burton ; 
and established his claim to the vex ye 4 of a 
very important memorial connected with the 
explanation of hieroglyphic characters. Re- 
ferring to that statement (explaining as it did 
the means by which this memorial had passed 
from the knowledge of the English discoverer 
into the possession of the French Consul at 
Cairo, Drovetti), we have here to resume the 
matter, and are happy to have it in our power 
to afford additional information respecting this 
transaction, and throw further and interesting 
light on the general inquiry. , 

We have on our table the lithographed copies 
of the hieroglyphic and Greek portions of the 
Trilingual Inscription (the tablet. containing 
which we have, in honour of its discoverer, taken 
upon us to name the Burton Tablet) ; neither 
the enchorial, or middle, division (between the 
hieroglyphic and the Greek), nor the plaster~ 
cast of the whole fragment, having yet reached 








silver medals must send in their « ni- 
cations before the first of January, 1830. 
P. Sandoz, Esq. was admitted a corresponding 





E. it appears that the level of Zlatoust and lake 
ra. Sate same as that of the lake of Geneva, 





about 1220°8 lish feet above the sea. 
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this country, though both are daily expected, 
and will probably arrive under the care of 
Lord Prudhoe, who bas taken so prominent a 
part in the exploration of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. 

This fragment occupied the threshold of a 
doorway, at the top of a broken flight of steps 
in a ruinous part.of the Mosque Giamma Emir 
Yakoor ; and it is of the same kind of rock as 
the famous Rosetta Stone. Mr, Burton’s dis- 
covery of it was not casual, but the result of 
an active search, continued at intervals during 
five successive years ; and during the few days 
he was allowed to retain it, he experienced 
considerable difficulty in making these copies, 
owing to the labour of moving so ponderous a 
body in the changes of position requisite for de- 
ciphering the more obscure letters and figures. 

A transcript, similar to that which we pos. 
sess, having been presented to the Royal Society 
of Literature, a special council of that Society 
was immediately convened, to consider of the 
expediency of publishing so remarkable a docu- 
ment ;* and a committee, consisting of the 
Right Hon. C. Yorke, Col. Leake, Mr. Baber, 
and other members, was appointed to take the 
proper measures for that purpose. In their 
opinion—(which they have permitted us to in- 
sert in our journal, and for which we are the 
more indebted to them, seeing that the two 
first-mentioned gentlemen are of the highest 
authority which could be quoted on any question 
of hieroglyphic learning),—the two imperfect 
inscriptions were not sufficient to call for im- 
mediate publicity ; and it was resolved to wait 
for the arrival ‘of the enchorial or demotic part 
—of the plaster cast—and of the more complete 
copies of the i already received, before 
resorting to ulterlor measures. Thus the mat- 
ter rests at present. tH T 

With regard to the specimens now in Eng. 
land, we may briefly describe their appearance. 
The first (or Sa) sheet is about 6} 
inches wide, and eleven inches high on one side, 
ten inches on the other; for it should be ob- 
served, that the top is part (half) of an arch, 
and that the fragment appears to be half of the 
original tablet, broken or cut off through the 
centre perpendicularly. About five inches of 
this superior arc is occupied with the figures in 
the procession, with indications of their names 
(as usual) over their heads, which, we regret to 
say, are, here, too indistinct to allow us to make 
them out. Below follow thirty hieroglyphic 
lines, the first twenty almost utterly illegible, 
but the last ten in better preservation. In the 
fifth of the latter we perceive the name of 
Berenice twice, and in the sixth the same name 
once, quite plain and obvious. [The enchorial 
and ‘* least injured” part, in twenty-seven 
lines will, when the impression comes, inter- 
— between the hieroglyphic and Greek.] 

copy of the Greek is nearly the same 
size as the preceding, and consists of seventy- 
three lines, or rather indications and ends 
of lines, towards the outer edge of the tablet, 
of which we can merely decipher a few let- 
ters, or a word here and there, affording us 
no insight into the import of the record. Nor 
could this well be expected; for our readers 
should be aware (as was i ously seen at a 
glance, and pointed out by Mr. Yorke) that the 
hieroglyphics b read from right to left, and 
the Greek from to right, these scanty ter- 
minations of the latter were not likely to furnish 


* This seemed to be peculiarly fitting for a Society 





much information. Under these circumstances, 
we wait the next arrivals with much impatience; 
trusting that, as far as we have gone, we have 
made the subject as intelligible as could be done 
without engravings, and promising to give the 
latter gratuitously to our subscribers in an 
extra sheet of the Literary Gazette, should 
future intelligence* render it expedient, either 
for their instruction, or to establish our na- 
tional claim to the honour of resuscitating this 
interesting monument of remote antiquity. 

It is very agreeable to us to be able in the 
same Number of our publication to pursue this 
theme still farther, by the addition of the most 
recent intelligence connected with it, that has 
transpired ;—and the following extract ofaletter 
from the Austrian Consul-general, Acerbi, on 
the Obelisks of Cleopatra, vulgo, ‘* Cleopatra’s 
Needles,”’ possesses great interest :-— 

“ The first visit which our friend Champol- 
lion paid to the various ruins in this quarter was 
devoted to the obelisks still existing amongst 
them: one of them makes a handsome appear- 
ance when viewed even at a considerable dis- 
tance, and this one has been christened by the 
name of Cleopatra’s Needle. At first sight, 
Champollion remarked a circumstance which 
had escaped every former observer, namely, 
that the hieroglyphics which cover these two 
obelisks (the one of which is standing, and the 
other lying upon the ground) appertain to 
three different periods. The most ancient 
occupy the column or space in the middle of 
each face, and were wrought when the obelisks 
themselves were erected, by order, or rather in 
honour of the sovereign, who caused these 
superb monuments to be constructed. These 
inscriptions, on which we will bestow the name 
of primitive, in reference to the lateral columns, 
inform us that king Thouthmosis III. directed 
the two obelisks to be set up before the temple 
of the god Phré (Sol) at Eliopolis, in honour 
of his parent, the Sun himself. This sovereign 
lived about 1700 years before the vulgar era. 
All the lateral columns of characters are of 
some centuries’ later date. They contain the 
titles and panegyric of Rhamses the Great, the 
Sesostris of western historians. This prince 
embellished the temple of Eliopolis, imitating 
the example set him by his ancestor, and thus 
deserved both the royal legend as well as the 
praises bestowed upon him, which stand beside 
those of Thouthmosis III., the Meris of Greek 
writers. Finally, on the eastern and nor- 
thern faces, and inserted betwixt the columns 
in honour of Rhamses the Great and the cor- 
ners of the obelisk, stand two inscriptions in 
diminutive characters, which have never been 
detected before. They contain the royal le- 
gend of Rhamses VII. (Pharaoh or Sesostris 
IT.), the son of Rhamses the Great, who, hav- 
ing conferred munificent donations, and made 
several additions to the temple of Eliopolis, 
which was one of the most celebrated in Egypt, 


caused his name to be inscribed by the side of | P' 
+ 


that of his father. ° = 

“ Our viceroy, Mehemet Ali Pasha, who is 
by no means indifferent to whatever attracts 
the attention of Europeans, was desirous of re- 
ceiving some information regarding these mo- 
numents, one of which, as you are probably 
aware, was placed at the disposal of the En- 
glish government, whenever they might choose 


to pay the expense of transporting it. Mehemet }: 





~ * Though this is the only trilingual memorial which 
has been brought forward sinee the tta Stone led to 
Dr. Young’s important theory, M. Champollion’s 





whose publication of hi hic inscriptions ( y 
done so much for their 

study, and so ly the public mind. Copies 
n to ), we 
» are yet to be p 


of these fasciculi (not confined 
add, for general 





Pp. rent thereon, we trust others will yet be 
found. Colonel Leake, already mentioned, saw one in a 
house in Cairo; but unfortunately lost sight of it duri 


should | the military operations that ensued. Where it is now, 
unknown: 


Ali, therefore, requested M. Champollion to 
acquaint him with the meaning of the signs 
with which the obelisk is loaded; and M. C. 
did not emit to satisfy his highness’ curiosi 
before he took his departure for Cairo. 34 
have. obtained, and now enclose, a copy of the 
explanation itself, which is thus worded :— 
* Translation of the principal face, repeated on 
the two obelisks of Alexandria, which are vul. 
garly styled the Needles of Cleopatra. ‘* The 
powerful sovereign of divine race, the friend of 
justice, the king of Upper Egypt and of Lower 
Egypt, he who has defended his country with 
his arm, the resplendent monarch, the head 
of the public assemblies, like the Deity who 
has established the order of the world, the 
lord of the universe who watches over the 
peace of the globe, the son of the Sun, Thouth. 
mosis, has made rich offerings to the Supreme, 
to the King of the heavenly hosts. The princely 
lord of the universe who watches over the 
repose of the world, the son of the Sun, and 
lord of diadems, has raised these two obelisks 
before the temple of the Sun at Eliopolis (Ma. 
tharich), in honour of the Sun, his father, 
who has given him being, to day and for 
ever.’” M. Champollion has not hitherto given 
us any translation beyond that of the two prin. 
cipal faces. * ° - 

“ P.S.—Before I despatch this letter by the 
captain of an Austrian vessel, I shall pay ano. 
ther visit to the site of the obelisks, and lei. 
surely examine every part of them de novo.— 
* #* *- And now, having once more consi- 
dered all the circumstances with greater atten. 
tion, I think I may draw the following con- 
clusions: The guasto at the base of the obelisk 
was not made in Alexandria, but in Eliopolis ; 
and it was not the work of the Romansybut, 
of the Persians. ‘The obelisks were secured to 
the pedestal, not with their present pivots, but 
with others ; the Persians, for the purpose of 
upsetting them, having cut away their bases, 
so that they might the more readily apply a 
lever. The Romans found them handsome and 
prostrated at a time when they were desirous 
of applying them to the embellishment of 
Cesar’s temple; otherwise they would not 
have treated them so mercilessly. The me- 
tallic pivots, which exist at this day, were in- 
serted by those who erected the obelisks on the 
spot where they now stand.” 


We have also seen M. Klaproth’s very curi- 
ous Observations critiques sur la Découverte de 
Ll Alphabet Hieroglyphique, published about & 
month in Paris, and we take this early 
opportunity of noticing them, because that dis- 
tinguished antiquary and linguist has ably 
contended for the right of our lamented coun. 
tryman, the late Dr. Young, to the honour of 
having first discovered the key to Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. The Observations above men- 
tioned are intended as an introduction, or 
reface, to a very splendid work, entitled, 
Collection d’ Antiquités Egyptiennes, recueillies 
par M. le Chevalier de Palin, publiées par 
MM. Dorou et Klaproth.—Another work of 
great merit has just appeared, in which the 
lights thrown by these Egyptian monuments 
on Scripture history are ably demonstrated. 
We trust to give an ample and early account 
of this production. 








——— 
Santee 








PINE ARTS. t 
BRITISH INSTITUTION: 3 
Tue Murillo lately exhibited at the British 
Institution (No. 167), has been removed ; and 
St. Chrysogonus carried up to Heaven by Angels, 





introduced. This picture originally filled ® 
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compartment in the church dedicated to the 
saint in Rome, and may be considered as the 
master-piece of Guercino. It is in the most 
perfect state of preservation, and forms a new 
and splendid feature in the present exhibition. 


BRISTOL INSTITUTION. 

WE are informed by a correspondent that the 
Exhibition of Paintings and Sculptures in this 
place closed on Saturday, the 25th of July, and 
that it had been well attended, and contained 
works of the highest merit—among which were 
the portrait of Lord Eldon, and the Flower- 
Girl, by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; several by the 
late Edward Bird, R.A.; others by W. Daniel, 
R.A.; also by T. Stothard, R.A.; the late 
President Benjamin West; Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; J. M. Turner, R.A.; W. Etty, R.A. ; 
R. Smirke, R.A.; F. Danby, R.A.; H. P. 
Briggs, R.A.; Sir W. Beechey, R.A.; Henry 
Howard, R.A.; Benjamin and Thomas Bar- 
ker; T. C. Hofland; H. P. Bone; and others 
of high class and character in art. Among 
the sculptures were, E. H. Baily’s enchant- 
ing figure of Eve, anda bust of the late James 
Watt, Esq. by Chantrey. In all there were 149 
performances, out of which 45 only were for 
sale. The number sold is not generally known— 
for no mark is put, as in other exhibitions. Upon 
the whole, the collection afforded a fair sample 
of native talent as well as of native patronage, 
as may be inferred from the proportion of pic- 
tures sent by their liberal proprietors, in aid 
of the promotion of taste, and the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, in the city of Bristol and 
its surrounding neighbourhood. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Engraved Iilustrations of Ancient Arms and 
Armour, From the Drawings, and with the 
Descriptions, of Dr. Meyrick; by Joseph 
Skelton, F.S.A. Part XIX. 

“Tnp1an Arms and Armour ;” “ Jazerine Ar- 

mour, A.D. 1485;” ‘ Two Patrons and a 

Touch-box ;”’ “ A Long Sword, with Double 

Guard, A.D. 1615; ‘ Crossbows, called 

Latches;” and “ Armour of the Infantry, 

A.D. 1625 ;” are the illustrations, and the ex- 

planations of them form the descriptions, of 

this Part.. The plate of Indian armour is pe- 
culiarly rich and beautiful. Dr. Meyrick says, 
with reference to it: “‘ At Mundavie, in the 

Gulf of Cutch in the north part of India, is a 

manufactory for méking armour and shields of 

thinoceros’ and buffaloes’ hides. The pieces are 
boiled in oil till they become transparent; and 
such is the process, that they are rendered 
proof against the edge of a sabre, and, it is 
asserted, even against a bullet. The splendid 
suit of armour exhibited in this plate being of 
that description, in all probability belonged to 
the Rajah of the Guzerat; and from the in- 
scription upon it, beginning with an invocation 
to Ali, we find he was a Sheer, a religious sect 
age opposed to the Sunis. The Persians 
are of the former class, the Turks of the latter. 

It was once in the collection of his Royal High- 

ness the late Duke of York.” 


Hall’s Atlas. XV. 
AnoTHER excellent Part of this excellent pub- 
lication, containing, 1. the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 2. Asia, and 3. North America. We 
cannot help noticing, with much praise for their 
liberality, that the proprietors announce four 
maps, instead of three, in each of the two con- 
cluding Parts (to be published this year); thus 
giving their subscribers eight instead of six 





widely encouraged; but it is not often that 
public favour meets with so grateful and plea- 
sing a return, 


Picturesque Views on the River Clyde. En- 
graved by Joseph Swan, from drawings by 
J. Fleming : with Historical and Descriptive 
Illustrations by J. M. Leighton. Part IX. 

*“ Crocx Light-House,” “ View of Dunoon 
and Castle,” and ‘* Kelly House,” form the 
embellishments of the ninth Part of this pretty 
publication. 


Charles V. visiting Francis I. after the Battle 
of Pavia. R. P. Bonington; J.D. Harding 
lithog. From a drawing in the possession 
of Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. Carpenter and 
Son. 

An admirable specimen of poor Bonington’s 
high talents, and an additional proof of what 
he must have accomplished had his life been 
prolonged. This fascinating little sketch (for, 
powerful as it is, it is still but a sketch) unites 
some of the finest qualities of the Venetian and 
Flemish schools. Mr. Harding also has ac- 
quitted himself in a masterly manner. It is 
really surprising to see of what lithography, 
when in the hands of an able artist, is capable. 
The print has all the facility yet firmness, 
delicacy yet depth, of the original drawing. 


(ne remem em 
And Tiber, winding on his rippling way, 
Shall hear the midnight wail ascending slow 
From lips which breathe despair—a nation’s 
cry of wo! 
A light is on thy path of danger now, 
Where Hope, the phantom, iris-throned 


appears : 
A little while, and that forsaken brow 
Shall droop—though not beneath the weight 
of years ; 
Affliction, anguish, shame, and fruitless 
tears, 
The tyrant’s menace, and the poisoned bow! : 
Alas! not such the pile which Fancy rears 
Within the workings of the lofty soul 
Which spreads o’er subject earth its meafure. 
less control. 


Chelsea. J. F. Hotires. 


SONG: 
Set to Music by Dr. Esser. 

Au, no! she loves me not; those eyes 
Too plainly say my hopes are vain: 

She pities not a lover’s sighs, 

She never felt a lover’s pain, 

No! she, like night’s all-beauteous queen, 
Smiling o’er ocean’s troubled breast, 
Bereaves this troubled heart of rest,— 

Herself unmoved, untouched, serene. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
HANNIBAL CROSSING THE ALPS. 
ee Preegr i 
unde lone By caaeiee SB pce omy hn] 
tibus I ostentat, Cae Alpinis montibus 
circum Padanos campos.”—Liv, lib. xvi. 
He stood—earth’s mightiest rampart gain’d at 
length, 
Where, proudly rising with its crest of snow, 
The rifted mountain rears its giant strength, 
In stern defiance of the tempests’ blow : 
Above him shine the eternal heavens — 
below, [steep ; 
The avalanche thunders from the yielding 
And with wild voice, ascending as they flow 
From rock to rock, the maddened waters leap, 
To hide their sullen wrath, where night and 
horror sleep. 


A thousand are at hand—the warlike boast 
Of sultry Afric’s yet unbending pride, 
Dark-featured leaders of that countless host 
Which throngs from echoing wood and tor- 
rent’s side— 
Numidia’s horseman, swift and falcon-eyed ; 
The fierce Getulian, with his lance of cane, 
Thy chosen, queenly Carthage! peril-tried ; 
Joined with the gleaming helms, and blades of 


Spain ; 
And, like a breathing flood, fair Gaul’s embat- 
tled train. 
Before him, in the fading distance, lies 
Italia—glorious as a summer-dream, 
With fields which laugh beneath those cloudless 
skies ; 
And haunted grove, and ever tuneful stream ; 
And hills, where, brightening in the sportive 
beam. 


> 
The vine’s light gems their liquid hues unfold ; 
And all that meets the vision might beseem 
The guiltless time by poets sung of old, 
Ere banished Saturn fled, and waned his age of 
gold. 


On, Warrior, on! even now thy dread career 
Demands thee. Trebia’s dim and wintry 


day, 
And Thrasimene with her lake of fear, 
And that red plain and desolating fray, 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE KING: ROYALTIES, 

WE do not believe there is an individual in 
the British empire at this period (and it is an 
extraordinary thing to say) who does not take 
an interest in the personal happiness of our 
popular and gracious Monarch, and. wish him 
long to enjoy life and health. Our present 
little peep, therefore, behind the curtain can- 
not but be acceptable. At his cottage at Wind- 
sor, when relaxing from the weighty affairs of 
state, the King almost daily goes out in his pony 
phaeton, drawn by a pair of as beautiful and 
perfectly trained animals as could well be fan- 
cied. His Majesty drives himself, and gene- 
rally sweeps along at the rate of ten miles an 
hour; shewing himself a dexterous as well as 
graceful charioteer. To vary this exercise, 
riding on horseback has been mentioned, and 
some preparations made: but even kings are 
not omnipotent; and it is curious to find that a 
difficulty of procuring a horse powerful enough, 
and yet of a kind to suit the royal rider, has 
hitherto prevented this design from being car- 
ried into effect. To drive merely, without an 
object, would soon become tiresome; and we 
rejoice to hear that our Sovereign devotes him- 
self with great ardour and pleasure to the su- 
perintendence and direction of various improve- 
ments continually making in his fine and noble 
park. The formation of new roads, the laying 
down of lawns, the erection of tasteful build. 
ings, alteration in lakes and waterfalls, planting, 
and all those other quiet and charming pursuits 
which occupy the well-disposed time of a coun- 
try gentleman, and employ without wearying 
the mind, are the favourite recreations of his 
Majesty in retirement, and contribute greatly 
to that state of vigour which he so happily pos- 
sesses.* At this particular moment, too, we 
are glad to find his Majesty engaged in a work 
not only congenial to such occupations as we 





* Among other reports respecting his Majesty’s move- 
ments, it was confident! id that a visit to Paris was 
contemplated, and had almost positively promised 
to the Duke of Orleans: it would be a glorious thing, and 
hear that it is not very certain, now, to be car- 





When War’s avenging Deity shall lay 





expensive = without any addition to 
the cost. work, indeed, has been very 
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THE LITERARY. GAZETTE, AND 





have described, but partaking of a higher cha- 

racter, as a tribute of filial affection and lasting 

national remembrance. We allude to the grand 
equestrian statue of George III. which has 
been so long under the able hands of Westma- 
cott, and for the elevation of which the site 
was last week directed to be prepared. It is 
generally known that this production of the 
sculptor’s art is designed by our illustrious 
King to commemorate the virtues of his good 
and venerable father. It is to be placed on a 
certain spot in that superb vista called the Long 
Walk, which is seen with so much advan 
from the towers of Windsor, and leads towards 
the rural residence of his present Majesty; so 
that whenever he passes to and:from his abode 
and his palace, this object will strike his atten- 
tion. The site will. in itself be commanding, 
and the statue, from its position and magni- 
tude, have a grand effect. The ground, en- 
closed by a palisade, is to be 150 feet square ; 
and within this there is to be a platform of 
masonry, forty feet square in the base, and ele- 
vated about thirty feet. Surmounting this will 
be the statue, about twenty-five feet in height, 
the figure of our late révered King on horse- 
back, with his arm extended and pointing to 
Windsor, as if still protecting the place which 
in life he: loved. We have only seen drawings 
of this; but if we may judge from them, the 
monument, which is nearly finished, will be 
the most impressive erection of the kind (even 
independently of its high associations) which 
has ever been executed in this country :—a 
great effort of art, a just tribute to a lamented 
» and an immortal honour to the heart 
of his son and successor. 
DRAMA. 
+ KING’S THEATRE. 

Ow Saturday last, of, more properly speaking, 
on Sunday morning, to the great mortification 
of many a Masaniello-mad miss, and Desde- 
mona-mad dandy, the doors of Laporte were 
closed for the season. The Gli Orazj e Curiazj 
of Cimarosa was the fashionable finale. Ina 
former Number, our opinion of the departed 
composer will be found. Had this opera been 
con earlier in the season, we should 

ve suggested to the management the pro- 
priety of reforming the cast altogether. The 
part of Curiatius was originally composed 
for a. voice like that of Velluti; and though 
we think the composer was in error in not 
assigning that character, to a tenor, and the 
part of Horatius to a basso-cantante, (inas- 
much as we think no opera can be perfect 
without its vocal base); yet, for musical, though 
perhaps not for dramatic effect, the preference 
must be given to the original cast. Two tenors 
and one contralto approximate too nearly in 
tone to produce in concerted pieces striking and 
effective harmony. To have made, as it is 
technically termed, ‘ a decided hit,”’ this opera 
should have been cast as follows :— Horatia, 
Blasis—the part having been originally com- 
posed for a soprano; Marcus Horatius, Don- 
zelli—with strict injunctions to moderate his 
tone* and spare his lungs; and Curiatius, 
either by Malibran or Pisaroni; though, per- 
haps, where so much would depend upon de- 
clamation, and particularly a judicious concep- 
tion of the character, the part had been safer 
in the hands of the latter. 

* This artist forces his voice, and that too most unne- 
cessarily, to a fault; the uence is, that he not un- 
frequently sings voy | sharp, a defect unpardonable 
in a vocalist. A singer, from temp y F ion, 
Sine ten eteee eae Casi 
excuse, but that of want of eat. P 7 








We cannot, on looking back through the 
season, retract a single opinion which we have 
as cautiously as conscientiously advanced re- 
specting these performances. They have never 
been precipitately made, nor are they charac- 
terised by any thing bordering upon indiscri- 
minate praise. We have neither favoured this 
artist nor that; but have studied the interest of 
all, and have throughout acted the part of real 
friends, by pointing out faults, and censuring 
in the right, instead of flattering the vanity of 
individuals by applauding in the wrong, place. 

In conclusion, we are happy to inform our 
readers, that Laporte has already made some 
of the most attractive engagements. Lalande, 
and the celebrated base La Blache, (a colossus 
in stature,) together with Donzelli, Curioni, 
and though last, not least, Blasis, are retained 
for the ensuing season. There is also some 
prospect of Pasta returning in the month of May. 
We are sorry to hear that the season which 
has just closed has not been a profitable one to 
the manager, and we are astonished to learn, 
from an authentic source, that the season of 
1828, which was said to be so very productive, 
did not yield a profit to the then managers, 
Messrs. Laurent and Laporte, although the 
rent was several thousand pounds lower than 
that of 1829, of more than 1,800/. in which 
sum was included the additions to the ward- 
robe, scenery, &c. If, as is stated, but we 
know not how truly, the receipts of the past 
season were less than those of 1828, M. Laporte 
must have sustained a considerable loss. 

So: Fermez La-porte ! 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Nothing Superflyous — @ one-act drama, from 
the Frenchy was produced here on Wednesday. | 
It is the work of Mr. Thompson, an actor, who 
played in it, and embodies the ancient story of 
a sultan, who proves, by experiment on Sadi, 
(a poor wretch whom he raises gradually to the 
ighest power and enjoyment,) that there is no 
bound to humansdesires. Mr. Thompson was 
the Sultan, J. Reeve Sadi, and Mrs. H. Corri 
his pretty wife: — the ‘first was guilty of that 
considerable force which, upon the stage, is 
usually called ranting ; the second, of giving 
the coarsest point to situations and equivoques 
(if unequivocal pruriencies may pass under 
that name); and the third, of. nothing but 
looking, acting, and singing, in a very pleasing 
manner. Notwithstanding the offence which 
the mincing of modern morality has softened 
into the phrase of being rather too broad —i. e. 
rather indecent—this piece was not condemned ; 
but we should be sorry to see it, or any thing 
like it, keep possession of these boards. Nor 
is such prop necessary: for the remaining en- 
tertainments of the evening were more than 
sufficient to amuse and gratify any audience, 
as they certainly did the crowded house assem- 
bled on this occasion. Charles XII. extremely 
well performed ; with Farren and Liston mak. 
ing every theatrical hit, and it is full of them, 
tell to the utmost ;—the Happiest Day of my 
Life, improving as it runs, being indeed one 
of the cleverest farcical travesties of human 
nature which has appeared for a long while; 
—and Maneuvering, an established favourite ; 
in which three pieces, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Hum- 
by, Mr. Cooper, and other good actors, have 
efficient parts, and are enough to satisfy any ex- 
pectations of a merry night at the Haymarket. 





TuE revival of Der Freyschiitz, and the act- 
ing of Miss Kelly in the Sister of Charity, con- 
tinue to crowd the English Opera House. An 





produced a great sensation in Germany, is in 
rehearsal here. Drury Lane is beautifying 
for the winter campaign ; and Covent Garden 
remains in statu quo. There is no certainty 
yet of its opening at all: Mr. Laurent, and 
Mr. Davidge of the Coburg, it is reported, have 
—_ offers ; but nothing definitive has taken 
place. 














VARIETIES. 

Monuments. -— An easy and cheap mode of 
cleaning old monuments has been invented by 
a French chemist. He scrubs them with a 
brush dipped in water, sharpened with hydro. 
chloric acid—twelve ounces of the acid to twelve 
(French) pints of water. 

Elocution.—_Among our Advertisements this 
week, we notice the name of Mr. Jones from 
Edinburgh, as a teacher of this necessary 
branch of liberal education ; and have merely 
to observe, that our letters from the Modern 
Athens speak in very high terms of the emi- 
nent success that has hitherto attended this 
gentleman’s labours. 

A curious exhibition is now attracting the 
public at Agen, in France. Two Italians have 
a number of pigeons which are placed in cages, 
and from ten to twelve of the same colour are 
put together. By dint of great patience and 
perseverance they have been taught several 
feats of the most varied nature, and quite op- 
posed to their usual habits. As soon as the 
cages are opened, the pigeons ascend, mix to- 
gether, and fly away; but, on a signal, those 
of the same colour separate from the rest and 
come back together, each flight entering the 
appropriate cage. Carpets of different colours 
are placed upon the ground,’ and nets being 
spread, each flight, on a given signal, go to the 
carpet or to the net pointed out forit. A flight 
of pigeons is next let loose, and a sportsman 
having fired over them, they instantly fly to 
him and enter his game-bag. This bird, which 
never before has been‘ seen to mix in. martial 
exercises, upon this occasion places itself before 
the gun which is about to be fired at it, and 
does not move when it is discharged; it even 
takes a lighted match in its beak, and perches 
itself upon a cannon, which it discharges’ by 
applying the match to the touch-hole. 
A.watchmaker of Memmingen lately’ an- 
nounced in the Courrier Commercial de Dant- 
sick, that he had just. finished a watch of his 
invention, at which he had worked for thirteen 
consecutive years. It is made of wood, and 
not the smallest: quantity of metal was’ used 
in its composition. ‘The watch, it appears, 
only requires to be wound up once in three 
months ; and when it is necessary to do 80, it 
makes a report as loud as that of a twelve 
pounder. The inventor, M. Pippen, will give 
a twenty years’ warranty, and the price he asks 
for it is 6000 ducats. He states that the Grand 
Duke of Hesse offered him 5000 ducats for it, 
which he refused. 

Flying !—It is stated, in a letter from Vienna, 
that a Frenchman is now in that city who has 
really brought to’ perfection the long-desired 
art of flying in the air. He is said to have 
reached, in his last essay, a height of more 
than nine hundred feet, and to have then pro- 
ceeded, with perfect ease, for a great distance, 
horizontally. No particulars ‘are given, to en- 
able us to judge of the merits of this pretended 
invention, nor is it stated when the experi- 
ment in question was performed. 
Announcement.—The following curious no« 
tice appeared in a French paper of the 25th 
ult.: ** Nautical Carriages.—To-morrow, at 





opera on a very grand scale, and which has 
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LT 
97th, at seven o’clock, several nautical experi- 
ments will be made at the basin of Villette. 
A man will walk upon the water in such a 
way, that his feet will not go below the sur- 
face; and several nautical tidburys will tra- 
verse the basin. An experiment was made with 
one of these carriages at Bagatelle on the 20th 
of April last, in the presence of the Duke of 
Bourdeaux, who walked some time upon the 
water. The inventor, who has obtained a 
patent, received the most flattering testimonies 
from his royal highness and all the persons of 
the court, of the satisfaction which they had 
derived from this ingenious invention.” 
Sicily.—The Gazette of the two Sicilies an- 
nounces, on the authority of letters from La 
Pomille and Calabria, that the crops of corn 
and oil promise to be extremely abundant this 


ear. 
New Post-Office.—This fine building will 
not be opened so early as the 12th, but it is 
d in the course of the month. 
The fashionable novel is “ La Femme du 


Monde :” it is said to possess much merit. Re-| land 


viewers rate it high; but to me it appeared, 
not “ a twice-told tale,” but a thousandth-told 
tale—A s, a new work is about to appear, 
“La Vie du Diable;” and I trust, at all events, 
that the life of his infernal majesty will be more 
interesting than that of earthly sovereigns. — 
Paris Letter. 

March of the Pencil! —YeGranbys and Marl. 
boroughs! ye Green-men and Duke’s heads! 
away with your squinting glories to the tombs 
of your parish limyers! For the Austrian has 
trod upon your necks; and the same pencil 
which has adorned the imperial palace with 
the effigy of its living master, has immortalised 
the shop-front of Mr. Joseph Moser, a prac- 
titioner of pharmacy at Vienna, by whole- 
length figures of Hygeia, Flora, Hippocrates, 
and Galen, with which the admirers of the 

tic art are said to be, justly, in raptures. 

e are unable to decide whether this new 
tide in the affairs of sign-painting have been 
blown up by a “ puff direct” from Mein herr 
Moser, or “‘ a puff oblique” from Ferdinand 
Waldmiiller, who is in high repute as a por- 
trait-painter in the Austrian metropolis. 

French Roads. —The expense of maintain- 
ing a good road in France is 82/., and in Eng- 
land 128/., for every three miles; and our 
French neighbours ascribe the difference to the 
partial and jobbing spirit of our two or three 
thousand highway despots, who cry reform 
over public grievances, whilst they are swelling 
the catalogue of local wrongs and corruptions. 
The public roads of France extend over a sur- 
face of 20,047 miles, and the total -cost of 
maintaining that portion of them (viz. 10,720 
miles) which is in a finished state, is 879,040/. ; 
but the repairs of a similar line in England 
would amount to 1,372,160/., or more than half 
as much again! It is stated that the system 
of Macadamising had been practised long before 
the time of M‘Adam, by one Favier in the 
Haute-Saéne, and one Husson in the Ain. 

Irish Loyalty.—The newspapers have lately 
teemed with stories of disaffection and insur- 
rection in Ireland ; to balance which, in some 
degree, we beg to revive a characteristic anec- 
dote of Hibernian loyalty. A true-hearted 
son of the sod, who had by pushing hard ob- 
tained the distinction of shaking hands with 
the King on his visit to Ireland, in a moment 
of elevation held up his honoured manus, 
exclaiming, “‘ Luk there! that is the very 
right hand which the King, God bless him ! 
shuk ; and, by my soul! it is as clane there 
as ever ; fore-l have never washed it since”! ! 





Crabs migratory through the air.— The 
miracle has been explained: the crabs which 
fell in a shower of rain at Ryegate, were stolen 
by a fellow, who, being rather closely looked 
after by the original owner, swore to him that 
they had dropped into his garden during the 
storm ! 

At a recent sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, a paper was read by M. 
Roulin on the ergot in Indian corn (mais) ; in 
which it was stated, that the use of the corn 
in this state in South America produces epi- 
demic diseases, and has the singular property 
of causing the hair of the head to fall off. 
Pigs fed with this corn also lose their hair, 
and shew symptoms of paralysis in the hind 
quarters. 

It is stated in a French paper, that by re- 
moving the flowers from the potato-plant as 
soon as they are fully blown, the quantity of the 
crop of the potato is increased one-fourth. 

At the last sitting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, a paper was read on the pasture 
s of France; in which it is stated, that if 
the 5,775,000 hectares of pasture-land now 
used in France were properly improved, they 
would give, instead of the present net revenue 
of 282,000,000 francs, no less a sum than 
863,000,000 francs ! 

Pruning. —A_ Belgian horticulturist an- 
nounces that he has discovered a perfect cure 
for the injury inflicted upon fruit-trees in 
pruning, to prevent the flow of sap, or, as it is 
called in Belgium, gum. He cuts with a sharp 
instrument, in shape like a spatula, imme- 
diately round the wound, and having removed 
all the injured part, washes it with the juice of 
sorrel, and fills up the cavity with a kind of 
paste made from the pounded leaves of the same 
plant: this is then covered over with any sub- 
stance, to exclude the external’air,‘and the 
application is considered complete. 

Large Fruit.—It is stated in a French horti- 
cultural work, that at the last exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society at Courtrai, nine pears 
of the bons-chrétiens species were exhibited, 
which weighed from fifteen to seventeen French 
ounces each; a Colmar pear weighed one 
pound and a half; and an English rennet 
one pound and two ounces. 

Union of Humanity and Recreation.—Our 
friends of the Printers’ Pension Society have 
invited us to embark in the Venus steam- 
packet for an excursion to the Nore, with Ad- 
miralty leave to visit a ship of war in the Med- 
way, on Monday, for the benefit of the In- 
stitution and of our own health. Sorry are we 
that our labours for the printers in another 
way deny us this trip; but we do not the less 
advise luckier people to have a sail, a sight, a 
dance on board, and a day of social enjoyment. 

Gurney’s Steam-Carriage.—A rather long 
journey has been performed, by way of experi- 
ment, with this carriage: the account pub- 
lished complains of many delays in procuring 
the supplies of fuel, &c., and of a savage at- 
tack of the populace near Devizes ; but asserts, 
that in every respect the machinery wrought 
well, and answered the hopes of the pro- 
prietors. — A steam-carriage on a different 


principle is also vouched for by another in-| called Sir 


ventor, as being perfectly successful; and Mr. 
Brown likewise offers to shew his gas-engine 
power complete to any philosophical or me- 
chanical inquirer. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Messrs. Whittaker and Co. are, we understand, maki 
ts for the regular publication of three Series o 
Popular Histories, under th 





nets of Literary, Philosophical, Scientific, and Po! 





History. The co-operation of very distinguished writers 
has been either promised or procured; and the collection 
bids fair to be a valuable addition to our national litera- 
ture. 

Early in next season will appear the History of the 
Arab Domination in Spain, by William Fraser, Esq.: the 
work is already in great forwardness, and is expected to 
make about two ectavo volumes. 

The Memoirs of the celebrated Dr. Doddridge is, we 
learn, tponed till next season: from a copy in our 
t ion, we can speak highly of it, appear when it 
may. 

A prospectus has been issued of a new publication, 
which, from the names attached to it, greatly excites our 
expectancies. It is to be entitled Italy, arid consist of a 
new illustrated Road-Book of the Route from London to 
Naples; with Twenty-four highly finished Views, from 
Original Drawings by Prout, Stanfield, and Brockedon 
(the editor); engraved by William and Edward Finden. 
It is to appear in various sizes, and in Parts, probably at 
intervals of two months—not exceeding three. 

A collection of Spanish and Portuguese Airs, by the 
most esteemed Composers of those Countries, is announced 
for publication by subscription. It is to be called Penin- 
sular Melodies; the poetry principally by Mrs. Hemans; 
and selected and compiled by George Lloyd Hodges, Esq. 

There is preparing for publication, Tales of an Indian 
Camp, by J. A. Jones, Esq., who long resided among the 
Indian tribes of North America. 
edt ag of be pa Cotes = eminent natu- 

list of Savoy, has issued proposals for forming, by sub- 
scription, a Geological Collection of the ~ of 
the Alps. The collection will contain all the Minerals, 
Metals, and Fossils, which have already been found, or 
which M. Carrier may discover, in the Alpine Chain; a 
space occupying 2,600 square es, in which are situ- 
ated the highest mountains of Europe, and which. con- 
tains formations the most rich in objects of inorganic 
nature, as well as in the spoils of primeval ages, and com- 
posed of strata the most varied, and abounding in inte- 
resting geological facts of every kind! Eight years will 
be necessary to finish this great work; and eighty sub- 
scribers at 120/. each are required. 
ot a4 Press.—Blackstone’s Commentaries, brought down 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hosack’s Memoir of De Witt Clinton, 4to. 2/. 2s. bds. 
—Turner’s (Sir James) Memoirs, 4to. 1/. 15s. bds.—Car- 
penter’s Orthographical Assistant, 3d edition, 12mo. 2s. 
sheep.—Merry Thoughts for Merry Moments, plain, 5s. ; 
coloured, 7s. 6d.—Book of Fate, 18th edition, 8vo. 5s. 
ane Conveyancing, by Morley Coote, &c. 8vo, 
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July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 30 | From 46. to 70. | 29.66: to 29.72 
— : 31 — 48. — 67. | 29.78 — 29.99 

ugust. 

Saturday 1 — 42, — 68. 30.10 — 30.12 
Sunday: 2| —— 43. — 73 | 30.13 —- 30,22 
Monday 3);,— 49. — 66. | 30.00 — 29.88 
Tuesday 4|— 45. — 62. | 29.76 Stationary 
Wednesday 5 | —— 48 — 65. | 29.77 to 29.94 


iy 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Alternately clear and cloudy; a thunder-storm on the 
afternoon of the 30th ult., and a remarkably heavy shower 
of rain about ten o’clock in the evening of the 4th inst. 

Rain fallen, 1-1 inch, of which -475 fell during the 
heavy shower above mentioned. 

Meteors.—Scarcely an evening passes without innume- 
rable small : in the evening of the 2d instant, 
about half-past ten, a meteor of ex' 
ere war toler & nares {Se aa 

emisphere: the eor itself disappeared 
seconds, though the countless sparks of light left in 
its track ed visible ‘onds, 

Edmonton. CuaRLes H. ADAMS. 

atitude.--+-++ 51° 37’ 32” N. 


Li 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


a. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An Extract from the of the Swan Family 
** Another Sir William Swan, who was the chief ornament 
of this family, was an eminent man of King Charles the 
Second’s party, on whom he attended during his exile 
abroad; and after the king’s restoration was created a 
baronet: this was in 1664. He was sent envoy to the 
court of Brandenburgh and some other German courts, 
and was accompanied by (as his secretary) the celebrated 
John Locke, Esq., author of the Essay on Human Under- 
standing, &c. &c. His son William dying without issue 
male, the title became extinct.” [Is not this the — 
sir W. Vane in Lord King’s Life of Locke ?—Ed. 
L. G.}—Vide Philpot’s Survey and Harvey's History of 
the County of Kent, under the head Southfleete Hooke, 
a Co in that county, the seat of the Swan family. 

e are sorry we cannot find room for C. L.—for W. 
R. M.—for W. A. S. . 

To ® A. We cannot ascertain any thing respecting 
Dr. Maginn’s announced Tales of the Talmud. Herbe- 
lot’s Bibliotheque Orientale, valuable as it is, has not, 
as far as we know, been translated into English. A great 

ion of its matter, however, is to be found in Calmet 
and other authors. Staehlin’s is, we believe, the only 








litical | translation of the Talmud. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Britis INSTITUTION, 

PALL HALL scction of the Werks of the Italien 
mtg. Vasish, Dutch, and Bugiish Schools, is open daily, 
from Ten in the Morni till Six in the Evening. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
OYAL MANC HESTER INSTITU- 





TION. of the etm mas py of Oil 

mak Soulpee ed to the latter end of August, 

i nileons will be received until the 12th of that month, instead 
of the ist, as originally ad: 


vertised. 
T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 





Lessons in Elocution. 
R. JONES, TEACHER of ELOCU- 
ae from’ Edinb leave to acquaint the 
mary end Public in general, yey during the Edin- 
burgh siewe V; ‘acation, he will remain a few Weeks in London 
for the pares of seceiving Pupils in this important ‘Branch of 


Terms ‘and other bee go So known of Mr. Jones, 
No. 34, Golden 





PRIVATE TUITION, preparatory to, the 


Universities. A mi blished 


Second edition, with numetons Engravings and Woodcuts, 
[HE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 


Rowe aS 5 trees, and xeon we note, 
insects, beasts, and ru! —— 
We again 4 strongly d this little unp di 





volume to the atten: ot every lover an of natare, and more parti- 
cularly of our country readers. It will induce them, we are sure, 
to examine more closely than on have been accustomed to do, 
into the objects of animated nature; and such examination will 
prove one of the most innocent and the most satisfactory sources 
of d It is a book that ought to 
find its way into every rural drawing-room in the kingdom, and 
one that may roy be oe in every lady’s boudoir, be 2 rank 
and station in life what they gon ”— Quarter! Ws 

“We think ‘io are few readers who will not be deli ted 
(we are certain all “ nies instructed) by the ¢ Journal of a Natu- 
ralist.’ "—Monthly 

“ This is a cae *jeligh htful book, on the most delightful of all 
studies. We are acq' nalnted with no previous work which bears 
any resemblance to this, except ‘ White’s History of Selbourne,’— 

@ most fascinating piece of rural writing and sound English 
philosophy that ever issued from the press.’’—Athencum. 

John Murray, “Albernarie Street. 








New Work by the Author of the Sketch Book. 
On the 14th of April, in 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of 
GRANADA, 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

« Mr. Irving, by assuming the fictitious character of Frey An- 
tonio Agapida, has at once given to his story a picturesque and 
even a poetic outies he has enabled himself to dwell on minute 

and bie fullness, and avoided, 











Church, a Graduate of Outer? mote in a _ wr tee and 

Part of North Wales, is desirous of taking Three or 

‘our Pupiis, between the Ages of 12 and 16. The Number — 
limited to Four, the Terms, including every ordinary charge, are 

100 eens French will be taught (if required) by a Native of 


‘Address, B. A., to the care of Mr. Phoene, Bookseller, 
No. 17, Fleet Street, London. 





RIVATE TUITION. A married Cler- 
a of the Established Church, Graduate of Oxford, 
a pleasant and healthy part of Ham pshire, receives a 
limited Number of Pupils into his House. The highest Refer- 
ences as to Character and Abilities will be given. 
dress to B. A., in care of Messrs. Rivington, 
Waterloo Place, London. 





‘ust published, No. XI. 
HE PASSES of the “ALPS. 
By WILLIAM ap oe gt 
Containing the Passes of the Col de Tende and the Argentiére. 
mmm oy ire Street, Queen 


No. XII. which will. complete the Work will be published 
in November, and contain the Pass of the Simplon. 
co the unprecedented success of the Passes of the Alps, now 
on the peint of early is necessary to com- 
= Sets, and ensure and ensure Proof i Tnnyrecsions. 








won in North Wales. 
-_ This day STR A’ in atlas 4to. price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 
p28 RATIONS of the NATURAL 

SCENERY of the SNOWDONIAN MOUNTAINS, &c. 
in. 15 large Views, drawn on Stone, by J. D. Harding, &c. &c. 
from the Sketches of H. L. Jones, Boge accompanied by Descrip- 
tions, T ical ol Historica! 

ited for Charles Tilt, =, Fleet Street; and 
le Stevenson, al ee 





MUSI es 
Just published by Hime and Son, L: 

HE *CAMBRIAN BARD'S ‘ADDRESS 

PA ty of COUNTRY, most respectfully dedicated to the 

Most Noble the Marquess of Anglesea. The Words by CAM- 
BRIA JONES. Author of the “ Bard’s Dream,” Mortality,” 
ke. The Music by H. HAYDEN, of St. Asaph. 
“ Beautiful and patriotic lines.”—North Wales Chronicl: 


wit 
withont i lab deeper studies, 
and more propriety, ce mt which are deemed necessary in 
modern history. Collecting his materials from various historians, 
and res in a degree the tone and manner of a monkish 
them in a narrative which in man- 
ner reminds us “of the rich and storied pages of Froissart. The 
narrative presents an historical picture which can never fail to 
claim attention.”—American Quarterly Revien'. 


Mr. William Butler’s Outline Maps. 


rice 4s. 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL EXERCISES, designed for Young Persons. 
By the late WILLI M BUTLER. 

The 16th edition, enlarged by his Son, JOHN OLDING BUT- 
LER, and having’ an entirely new Set of coloured Maps, with 
Questions adapted to each Map and to the Biography. 

“ As a correct delineation of the great outlines of the four 
quarters of the world, and of the British isles, these maps are 
entitled to much praise.”—Literary Gazette. 

__ Printed fo for r John — Le S St. Paul’s Churchyard. _ 





(C[2RALDINE, of DESMOND ; or, Treland 

“2 wun ‘which the grave may ‘al for instruction, and the 
ar . ~~~ well chosen, both with relation to 
its its own capa 





— gg the powers of the writer to deal with it.” 
ee ere 
____ Printed for Rheary Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


American Poetry, &c. paved 
Just imported by - _ here meg iy 59, Great Queen Street, 
oln’s Inn Fields, 
PECIMENS ‘of AMERICAN POETRY, 
with Critical and Bi 1 Notices, ining Ex. 
tracts from about 200 Authors, in 3 vols. Sve. 24s. boards. 

Common-place Prose, extracted from 
= ale a of the best American Authors. 3d edition, 18mo. 


“The Legendary ; original Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, illustrative of American History, Scenery, and Man- 
ners. 2 vols. 8vo. l4s. boards. 

The Token; Verse and Prose, with Fifteen |< 
beautiful Engravings. 8vo. half-bound in silk, lds. Gd. 

Where may be had, gratis, 
A Catalogue of Miscellaneous Old Books, at 


the low Prices affixed. 





[NFORMATION "a oan DIRECTIONS for 

TRAVELLERS on the CONT 

By MARIANA STARE! 
6th edition, thoroughly re and with enaldetable Additions, 
Post 8vo. 128. 

2. The Diary of an Invalid in pursuit of 

Health; being the Journal of a Tour in Portugal, Italy, Switzer. 
land, and France. ha the late Henry Matthews, A. tid 8d edit, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 

3. Antiquities, Arts, and Literatare of Italy, 

~ J Forsyth, Esq- 3d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. lis, 
me in the Nineteenth Century. 4th 
a. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. lls. 6d. 

5. Switzerland; or, a Journal of a Tour 
and Residence in that Country. Followed by a general View of 
its History, brought down to the present time. By S. Simond, 
2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

6. An Autumn near the Rhine; or, Sketches 
of Courts, Society, and Scenery, in Germany near the Rhine, the 
2d edition, 8vo. 14s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~~ Popular Books for Schools and ‘Private Tuition.—Works l by 
the late Mrs. Trimmer. 
Just ae: by John Harris, St. Paul’s Churthyard; 
atchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
EW and SUPERIOR EDITIONS of the 
following POPULAR WOR 


1. English History, haonae down to the 
present time, with 48 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 18mo.‘price 
9s. neatly bound in red sheep. 

2. Ancient History, with 40 Engravings, 
1 vol. price 4s. 6d. bound. 

3. Roman History, with 40 Engravings, 
1 vol. price 4s. 6d. bound. 

4. ms from the Old Testament, with 40 
Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo: price 3s. bound. 

5. Lessons from the New Testament, with 
40 Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo. price 3s. bound. 

Just published by A. J. en M.A. — 5s. each, and may 
ad of all Bookselle: 
CHOOL and COLLEGE GREEK 
CLASSICS, with English Notes, Guia, &e. 
The following are already published: 

Euripides, Hecuba. the Rev. J. R. 

Major, Master of Wisbeach School, and of Trin. Col, Cam. 5s. 
Medea. By the same. 5s. 

; Pheenisse. By the same. 5s. 

(Will be pubtished in September.) 

Sophocles, CEdipus mnus. By the Rev. 
J. Brasse, D.D. late ‘dina of Trin. Col. Cam. 5s. 

aa dipus Coloneus, By the same. 

rice 

“ This is, beyond all comparison, the best student’s edition of 
a Greek play which has ever been given to the public. The ori- 
ginal edition of Porson, which forms the ground-work of the pre- 
sent, is, after all, a book more adapted to the finished scholar and 
classical critic, than to those who are only pursuing the studies 
which are to render them worthy of a station within the envied 
pale.” — Literary Chronicle, Jan. 1827. 

Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, Demos- 

thenes, &c. will be published during the present year 
At the express desire of many eminent Schoolmasters, Mr. 
Valpy has d the of a Series of such of the 
Greek Authors as are chiefly read in the upper Classes of Schools 
and in won od oe saa Texts are —o and the Critical 
ani d,in a more 
inviting and accessible forms than those of] Latin Corgmentators, 
avoiding th: anti- 
cipates the Penne rag supersedes the industry and conéequently 
retards rather than p the i thepupil. Ex- 
amination Questions, adapted to the po iasdieomes in the Notes, 
and Indexes, are also added ; and the § Series, it is hoped, will con- 
stitute a convenient Introduction to the niceties and elegancies 
of Greek re and to the perusal of that portion of the 






































BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS ng 
y Mr. Murray, Albemarle S 


CotsQuiEs on the PROGRESS and 

PROSPECTS of SOCIETY. 

Vols. Sve. w ravin, , 308. 

“ These volumes will supply — 
every order of thinkers, who like to have their ene called 
into exeret power and accomplishments of no common de- 

ing d. Toa fine display of co- 











pious tnd d by much felici: 
expression, ad cdoreeaee -most of the graces which auepll oo 
a aa a is united a variety of illustration and allu- 
ce of Dr. Southey’s could alone 
euppiy. rite ‘books are worth Teed and should be read accord- 

Westminster Review, No. 
4 a beautiful ete fall of wisdom and devotion—of 
= nd feeling ; Lome ved altogether in the spirit of other 
times, such as the wise men of our own day may scoff at, but such 
as Bvelyn, or Izaak Walton, or Herbert, would have delighted to 
honour.” Review. 


2. All for Love, or the Pilgrim of Compos- 
tella. By Robert Southey. Sas 8v0. 72. 6d. 

, “In the ease and the straight- 
@orward simplicity of its pon it classes with the Minstrel 
Baliad. We thank Mr. Southey for giving to the firesides of the 
public a trifle originally intended for his own; and glad we are 
that ee so long a course of arduous and useful lateer he still 

the life and Ln of his youthful heart, and the merry 

Tereatility of his boyish fancy.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 








[HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. V. (being 
the First Volume of the History of the Jews). 
John Murray, Albemarte Street. 





Just Ep lished, price 21s. boards, 
REEK §S PTUAGINT, with the Apo- 
crypha, from the Oxford edition of Bos and Holmes. 

This edition is handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. hot-pressed. 
For use in Churches and Chapels, - well as the Library. 

“ This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printed, 
= (which cannes, but mpg it to students in preference to 
t b dam reprints of the Vatican 
text), its ao we is so aie tn as to place it within the reach of 
almost every one.”—Horne’s Bitredagiion to the Bible 

Mr. Valpy has printed this second edition in an economical 
form, to suit the use of the upper classes of schools, into whose 
hands many tutors are desirous acing it. 

Sold by Longman, Baldwin, Whittaker, an b> Rivington, 

J. Richardson, and all other Booksel! 
Also, 3 vols, 8vo. 2/. 5s. boards, 
Greek Testament, with English Notes. 
Second edition. Containin, ea Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory Notes; with Passages, &c. from the Clas- 
sics, and with References to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for 
Ellipses. To which is pretixed, a short Treatise on the Doc- 
trines of the Greek Article, according to Bishop Middleton, Mr. 
Granville Sharpe, &c. briefly and co’ mor 4 ot 
applicable to the Criticism of the New tament. ‘I'he various 
Readings are recorded under the Text. Greek and English In- 
dexes are added. Two Plates are added, one illustrative of the 
“ Travels of the Apostles,” and the other, a “‘ Map of Judea, and 
a Plan of the Cit oa ge etre BD 
2. VALPY, B.D. 

This Work is intended fot thé Use of Students in Divinity, as 

well as for the library. 

fter a minute examination, the author of the present ma- 
anal considers this edition of the Greek Testament as the most 
valuable of any that has yet been apr noe with critical and 
r students who wish to pur- 
chase only one edition of the ¢ ‘Greek Testament.’”— Horne’s In- 


ee mes the Bible. 
* ie het be had uniform] 
bound in Feurt handsome Vi r 














relics y ich is best calculated to interest a youthful 
min 
Each Play may tat had separately, and it is intended that 
all shall be published in a cheap duodecimo form. 
Sold by Baldwin, Henge Whittaker, and all other Booksellers. 


n 3 vols. post 8v: 

CARTE; or, the Salons of Paris. 
« The novel ender this title must not be considered as a 
fiction. It was sketched in the midst of the dissipated scenes 
which form its subject. We are assured that imagination has 
not been called in aid, for every incident and scene was witnessed, 
and a character is from the life.”—Morning Paper. 

ited for bet Colburn, 8, New — Street. 


1 vol. emall 8vo. price 7¢. 
ALES of PEASLEXITY, containing the 
inh ss Pu 
— Pootsed J — 2 42, tae | Conduit it Street. 
eti blished, price 3s. bound, 
HE. THEORY "ond PRACTICE of 
ARITHMETIC, in which the subject is treated as a 
Science, established on its own Principles, illustrated by its own 
Evidences, made effectually subservient to an Attainment of 
the Mathematics. 
By GEORGE HUTTON. 
Also, 


An Abridgment of the above, for the Use of 
Ladies’ Schools, Private Governesses, and Families. 2s- bound. 
« A very excellent system of arithmetic, on entirely new prin- 
ape which render it far superior to most others new in use. 
e strongly recommend it to the notice and patro of school - 
onan and tutors in general. It may also be a desirable manual 
for private reference among the commercial classes. ”— Literary 
— Dec. 27. 
#,* For a. convenience of Teachers, the Answers to the 
a contained in the above Work will be published in a 
days. 
London Printed for Poole and Edwards, (late Scatcherd and 
Letterman,) 18, Afe Maria 
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MEMOIRS * "Of I HIS: “OWN LIFE 
and TIMES. 

By Sir JAMES TURNER. 
ee. _ Brom the ng yy Manuscript, containing a full 


Scotland in peryn 
Nofaam Black, Ed b ~¥4 ‘Indl ‘o. London. 


am gy He ar 8 
URCKHARDT’S TRAVELS in 


ARABIA, comprehending an Account of those Terri- 











‘jories which the Mohammedans regard as Sacred. In 2 vols. 


8vo. with 24 Plates. 
2. Buckingham’s Travels in Assyria, Media, 
and Persia. In 1 vol. 
This volume concludes the series of the author’s journeys in the 
—_* which present the reader not only | ig the present condi- 
of the with the results of 
pen their ies, which enable the 
author to throw light — ‘ancient sgulis, and also upon the 
inspired writings. 








3. Letters from the Zgean, by James Emer- 
son, We: cogtaining, among other interesting Narratives, the 
singular History of Crevelier, the Pirate, the Original of Lord 
Byron’s Corsair. In 2 vols. post 8vo: 

4, Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Wife of the 
Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador from 
Charles II. to the Court of Madrid. Written by Herself. Now 
first Sunken = the original MS.; to which are added, Ex- 
the Corr: ence of Sir Kichard Fanshawe. Hand- 

oa on ted in 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 

5. The Loves of the Poets, by the Author 
o Diary of an Ennuyée.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

6. The Empress Josephine’s Memoirs, the 
third and coneluding Volume, comprising her private Corre- 
with Napoleon. Post Svo. 10s. 6d.; French, 8s. 
7. Letters addressed to John. Ellis, Esq. 
to the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Revenue in Ire- 
land, during the Years 1686, 1687, and 1688, comprising many par- 
ticulars of the Revolution, and Anecdotes "iHlusttative of the His- 
tory and Manners of those "limes. Now first published from the 
originals, with Notes and a Preface. By the Hon. George Agar 
Ellis. In 2 vols. 8ve. 
8. Nollekens and his Times, 2d edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, from a Drawing by Jackson, 
“ ice 248. 


. The Living and the Dead, Second Series, | 
in = 8vo. 108. 6d. 
10. A Second Judgment of Babylon the, 
Great; or, More Men and Things in the British Capital 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
. Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, Minister of 
fle late Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany. ge sage | an exposé 
the Romish Church blishment furing thi 8th Century, 
of the Abuses of the Jesuits throughout the queer part of 
Europe. Bdited by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 21s. 

The leading feature of this important work is its close applica- 
tion to the great question now at issue between our Protestant 
and Catholic fellow-subjects. It holds.forth a most impressive 
and instructive lesson to both parties, and contains a fund of 
curious anecdote and information. 


Price 2s. 
NTRODUCTION to the TEACHING 
of CHILDREN the DIFFERENT PARTS of SPEECH, 
the Use of marked yes and gg Counters or Cards. 





* hei wt hy 3s. 6d. per Se 
Published by whut oe and Co. bee Maria Lane. 


SERMONS on the ‘LORD'S SUPPER and 
oa Te 
Of Christ’s 
Parochial Chapel, 
St. Anne’s, Soho. 
Published by Sat 





.M. 
oll Cambridge, Minister of the ‘St. Pancves 
at; ia’ Ragen Regent Square, and Evening Lecturer of 


Low, 42, Li Lamb's Conduit | Street. os 


12mo. price 4s. Gd. bo 


THE NATIONAL READER, a Selection 
of Exercises in Reading and Speaking, designed to fill 
the same place in the Schools of the United tates that is held 
_- of Great Britain by ee ee of Murray, Scott, 
eld, Myliu: be ey 
PMTs, Po SOHN PIERPONT, 
the a First Class Book. 
ER, Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk, with 
se of Schools in Great Bri- 





Miaprinted MES H. BAR 

by E. 

8 Preface and an A a for the 

tain and Ireland. " 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


i oo — in @ hey tate Bro. with a vie gp 
beautifully engra 
THe LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM 
BAUD, D.D. Lord Aptnaes of Oo Contesber}- 
By JOHN PARKER L : 
Rrintedfor CoTua 2G. .pand F. Rivington, St. 5 3c 





ly, 2 vol. Pl 
ONSTANTINOPLE in 1828. 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq. 

“ This very interesting and important work contains the latest 
observations made In Turkey by two or three years.”—Courier. 

“ The details which the writer gives cannot i ed be read 
with uliar interest at the present moment.”— 

r. Macfarlane is an acute, discrimin mown | wavelet, and 
seems to have been exceedingly ot Rarkey in pursu ng. his —— 


Ta Schools. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 
HE STUDENT'S ALGEBRA, with 
Notes and Observations, in which the Biesents and 
Practice of ah that Science are rendered iliaxr, and practically 


adapted to the Use of Schools. 


By JOHN DARBY. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Go Ave Maria Lane, 
London; and John Heaton, and Frederick Hobson, Leeds. 





into the condition and resources of ey.” —Morning 
"We have here a simple and faithful record of th the author’s 
impressions, just as they were made upon his own mind: the 
volume abounds with anecdotal and piquant details, which 
readily assist our judgment upon the existing situation and pro- 
bable future destinies of this remarkable empire and curious 
people.”—Literary Gazette. 
Printed for Saunders and O} Condyit Street. 
Price Six Shi 


By 
THE FOREIGN’ REVIEW, 
No. VII. 

London : Black, Young, and Young, . Tavistock Street, Co- 
vent Garden ; and Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marl- 
borough Street. 

e feel ourselves bound to compliment the conductors of 

this periodical on their punctuality and activity ; but the present 
umber has yet higher claims on our attention, it gives us a com- 

e view of From France we have 
intelligence of its ancient and modern juridical oratory, and of 
the present state of philosophy in that country. Frem Germany 
we have an account of one of its most amiable mystics,—Novalis, 
by one who is more conversant with German literature than any 
inglishman of the day,—Thomas | Carlyle, Esq. e short re- 
views, and i literary contain much that is 
interesting and pone be eeThe Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


















American Review.—8vo. price 6s. 6d. sewed 


HE AMERICAN QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. X. is just received, containing the fol- 
lowing Articles :—I. Clapperton’s Discoveries in Central Africa 
—II. Milton’s Letters— III. eg eed of Laplace—IV. Flint’s 
tp ef and History of the Western States—V. Chancer 
Law—VI. Horne. Tooke—VII. Hissorp of Pennsylvania—V III. 
Female Biography—IX. ee 's Life of Clinton—X. Russia. 


The American J comnd of the Medical Sci- 
ences, No. VII. 
R. J. Kennett, 59, Great Queen Street, Yon 3 Inn Fields, 
whose Catalogue of Miscellaneous Old Books, at affixed 
Mere — 7 had 7 


\HE QUARTE ‘RLY ‘JOURNAL of 
GRICULTURE, and the PRIZE ESSAYS. and 
TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOT- 


AND. 

Eats: No. I.—I. Essays on the Origin and Natural History 
of Domestic Animals, by James Wilson, F.R.S.E., M.W.S., &c. 
—IlI. On the Roller.—III. Remarks on pode Sands of the Outer 
Hebrides, by W. Macgillivray, M.A., &c.—IV. as for the 
Small Farmers of Ireland, communicated by the Rev. E. John- 
ston, M.R.1.A., &c.—V. On Gates—VI. On the Anatom and 
ases of the Foot of the Horse, by Mr. William Dick, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, Edinburgh—VII. On the Tobacco Plant—VIII. 
On Irrigation, Mr. Stephens’ Work Reviewed—IX. On the Lease 
—X. Horticulture; Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety, Part 2, Vol. IV., viewed—XI. Miscellaneous Notices— 
XII. Quarter! Agricultural Report—XIII. Tables of the Ave- 
rage Prices of Grain and a a at various Places in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland—XIV. lement to Fiar’s Prices 
of the different Counties of Seotient or the Crop 1827— XV. 
Be ORE Markets. u 
—tI. tu ment, more especially as 

relates to the fam met ey ae and Butter —II. Otuerwations 
on oo Uses Ay which Alder, Birch, Hazel, and other indigenous 
'rees, generally accounted Brushwood, may be applied; by Mr. 
Blaikie, Advocate, Aberdeen—III. Account of the Drainage of 
Bar Loch, and adjoining Lands, er in the Parish of Loch- 
winnoch, and County of ‘rew ; by Mr. James Adam—IV. An 





“3 the Estate of Netherby, in Cumberland; by Mr. John Yule— 
ar of a Bone-mill, the property of Mr. Ancterson of 
} Shee os I. Account of an Improved Iron Poultry Feeder—VII. 
Account of a Machine for Cross-cutting New Ground ; Invented 
Mr. Andrew Brown, Tenant in ae Island of Islay— 
“— List of Members of thé Sdtiet: 
inted for Wiliam Blackwood. Edinburgh; T. Cattle 
London ; — Ww. Curry, Jun. and Dabi 


New yey ivtieleeds ta ree a 


Late! 
NALECTA. "GRECA "M INO RA, ad 


usum Tironum cotenunedatt, cum Notis Philologicis, , 


uas partim collegit, partim 
er NDRE AS DALZIEL, A.M. 


Accedunt parvum Lexicon et Index Rerum. Editio nova, 

prioribus emendatior. Price 5s. boards. 

2. Collectanea Greca Majora, tomus I. com. 
plectens ogee ex variis orationis ond Scriptoribus. 8vo. 
price 9s. 6d. boards. 

In hac nova editione inutilia resecta sunt, et haud pauca 
in melius mutata. 

3. Collectanea Graca M jora, tomus IT. 
complectens Excerpta ex variis Poetis. tio septima, prioribus 
emendatior, opera et studio Jacobi Tate,A.M. In 8vo. price 


106. 
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